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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most 
noble employment of Man.-- Washington. 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 

WE have received from Mr. Joel Woodworth, 
of Watertown, a sample of his maple sugar, which 
received the first premium at the State Agricultu- 
ral Show, lately held at Rochester. It is in a 
erushed state, white as crystal, and scarcely infe- 
rior in taste to the better qualities of refined loaf 
sugar. We think that Mr. Woodworth deserves 
high praise for manufacturing so superior an arti- 
cle. Ifa little more attention was paid to the pro- 
duction of maple sugar, it would, we are confi- 
dent, be highly beneficial to the farmer, and greatly 
increase the wealth of the country. 

In 1840, the state of Vermont produced only 
5,500,000 lbs. ; last year we understand its prod- 
uct was 20,000,000 lbs., which, valued at 5 cents 
per pound, would amount to the large sum of 
$1,000,000. In our own state, with something of 
an increased attention to this important article, we 
are confident that we could easily produce double 
the quantity made in Vermont. Every farm should 
have its sugar orchard. A maple-tree will grow 
well where almost any forest-tree will flourish. 
It is one of the most beautiful trees of North 
America, and is valuable alike for wood and tim- 
ber. Now is the proper season to set them out, 
and many a road-side and lane, and pasture, and 





waste place on the farm, may be beautified and. 


turned to a profitable account by a row or clump 
of maples. We trust that those who are engaged 
in clearing lands the present winter, will have 
some regard to the reservation of the maple-trees. 
They can easily be preserved from the high 
winds and the scorching rays of the sun, by allow- 
ing them to stand in small masses, or leaving a 
clump of other trees around them for protection. 


SCARCITY OF SWINE, AND THEIR PRICES. 


WE understand from drovers who have been 
out to the west for the purpose of making their 
annual purchases, that swine have become com- 
paratively scarce, and high priced. We anticipa- 
ted this eighteen months ago when at the west. 
Pork had fallen to so low a price, that an unusual 
number of farmers stopped breeding pigs, and oth- 
ers continued the business to a very limited extent. 
We forewarned our friends in regard to so inju- 
dicious a course, and now they will begin to see 
the effects of it. Whole hogs, fresh killed, are 
now selling readily in this market from 6 to 64 
cents per pound; and pork in barrels is worth 70 
to 80 per cent. more than it was last year at this 
time. What the price of swine will be at the 
west this season we are unable to say, as the time 
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of killing has scarcely commenced ; we apprehend, | 
however, it will be considerable higher than last 
year, , 

In consequence of the late low price of pork, 
many breeders we understand have killed off their 
choice stocks. ‘This is a very injudicious course, 
and highly to be regretted. What has cost them 
dear should be carefully kept and bred, even more 
so when prices rule low than high ; for then is the 
time that improvements can be made at a cheap 
rate. Our country has paid pretty generously for 
improved stocks of different kinds, and we really 
hope that unceasing pains will be taken to per- 
petuate and spread them. There is no excuse 
now for the farmer who has hitherto held aloof 
from purchasing improved stock on account of 
what he considered high prices; these are at pres- 
ent moderate enough in all conscience, but they 
will not continue so much longer. An increased 
demand for improved animals has already com- 
menced; and we venture to predict, that those 
who take good care of their stock, and are choice 
in its breeding, will a year hence be able to make 
sales at considerable higher prices than rule at 
present, and in much greater numbers. Shrewd 
breeders already have an eye to this anticipated 
change in the times, and are not only improving, 
-but increasing their stocks as rapidly as possible. 


MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT. 

Many farmers have tried the above wheat, and 
give it a decided preference over any other varie- 
ty, on account of its proof against the Hessian fly 
and rust. They claim for ita hardier constitution, 
more thrifty growth, and much more vigorous 
reots, in consequence of which, it resists the at- 
tack of the fly in the fall, by which almost any 
other species of wheat is more or less injured, and 
sometimes totally destroyed; and so much for- 
wardness in the plant in the spring before the fly 
appears, as to be beyond any injury from its at- 
tack. Added to this, is its early maturity, by 
which it entirely escapesrust. These are certain- 
ly great considerations in its favor, and if they 
prove true in most cases, will insure its extensive 
introduction through the United States. 

‘But it is certain that its long, stiff beard, and 
thick, dark-colored bran, make it but an indiffer- 
ent wheat when matured, and those who are cul- 
tivating the choicest kinds without material injury 
from the fly and rust, will do well to be cautious 
in substituting it for such as are most approved. 





In this latter conclusion, we know that several of 


the planters who have tried it in Virginia, do net 
agree with us. But have they ever taken a quan- 
tity of the White Flint, or some other choice 
flouring varieties, and ground 100 bushels or so 
of each, to ascertain which yields the most and 
best flour? Nothing short of such an experiment 
should decide this question. 


eta 


DISEASES OF SHEEP. 


Tuousanps of sheep have been taken the past 
season from the north and east, to the prairies of 
the west; and the difference in climate, soil, food, 
and the hardships of extra exposure, have made 
them somewhat liable to disease. We have been 
requested to give remedies for these diseases, such 
as are not usually found in books. We must con- 
fess our inability at once to do so, not having any 
experience in the diseases incidental to sheep upon 
the prairies. We presume, however, many of our 
readers have had the necessary experience, and 
we shall feel quite obliged to them for anv com- 
munications they may favor us with on this im- 
portant subject. 

In the little practice which we have had in 
sheep husbandry at the west, we have found that 
sheep have become diseased, more from being 
placed on wet, low lands, or those of a heavy clay 
soil, than from any other cause. The remedy in 
this case all understand, which is a removal to 
dryer ground. Diseases frequently occur from 
want of salt and tar, especially in the interior of 
the country, where these articles are of a high 
price. We once had a flock of sheep that became 
badly diseased, and were rapidly dying. We re- 
stored them to perfect health in three weeks by 
the following simple proceedings. 

At the time they became affected, they were 
running on lands of a heavy clay soil, the hollows 
of which had more or less standing water in them. 
We first removed the flock to pastures which had 
been partially drained, and were tolerably dry. 
We then placed a sufficient number of troughs in 
the pasture for the accommodation of the sheep, 
covering the bottom of them at least half an inch 
deep with tar. To this we added sufficient salt 
to come above the tar, then scattered over it to 
every peck of salt, a mixture of one pound of sul- 
phur, a quarter of a pound of alum, and one ounce 
of saltpetre well pulverized. The sheep did not 
seem to relish this mixture at first with their salt, 
but they soon became accustomed to it, and in a 
week ate it quite as freely as the salt alone. We 
believe if sheep ,were constantly supplied with 
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something of a like mixture, and kept off from 
wet lands, that this would prove a very general 
preventive of disease. We were recently inform- 
ed by Mr. Edward Wait, an experienced farmer 
in Orange county, that he had repeatedly cured the 
scab in sheep, by simply placing flour of sulphur 
mixed with salt in troughs where they could come 
and eat it at their pleasure. The foot-rot is often 
cured by keeping the hoofs well pared, and driving 
the sheep every day for a short time over a barn 
floor plentifully sprinkled with unslacked lime. 


Lime spread upon the ground will answer the 
same purpose. It would be necessary to place it 
in a narrow place; a lane for example, or between 
the gate-way, and then drive the sheep through ; 
it might also be scattered with good effect round 
the salt troughs. Pine woods and browse are 
very healthy for sheep. See Vol. I., page 356 of 





this periodical. Buta dry soil, plenty of salt and 
tar at all times, and a little sulphur occasionally, 
may be termed the grand panacea. 





THE YAK.— 


(Fie. 52.) 





Tue yak is classed by naturalists with the bison, 
and has some resemblance to the buffalo. It isa 
native of central Asia, and among the Himalaya 
mountains its size is small, being about 34 feet in 
height. In fertile pastures it attains, like the ox, 
a large size. It is domesticated and used some- 
what for agricultural purposes in India. Itis cov- 
ered with long hair of a fine texture, and is par- 
ticularly curious for its tail, which is taken and 
beautifully died, and used as an insignia of rank 
among the Bashaws of the Turkish empire. 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SHOW AND FAIR. 

Tnuis celebrated Show came off at New Haven 
on the 27th and 28th of September, and as we 
like to be beforehand in affairs like this, we ac- 
cepted the kind invitation of our friend, Mr. Henry 
Whitney, and left this city early on the morning 
of the 26th, that we might have a view of the 
ground in advance. A few hours of a delightful 





sail in the good steamboat New York, along the 


enchanting shores of the East river, and the hills 
of Connecticut, soon brought us in view of the 
rocky peaks of Mount Carmel; anon rose over 
the beautiful bay of New Haven, the East and 
West Rocks, with their frowning perpendicular 
cliffs, a detached peak of the former rising like a 
huge dome in the distance, crowned with a balus- 
trade of lofty forest trees. On our arrival we found 
all things ready for the coming day; and after 
having glanced over the preparations, and taken a 
general view of the town, we found ourselves 
domiciled at the elegant residence of Mr. Whitney. 

The stock was somewhat tardy in making its 
appearance on the 27th ; the first object of our at- 
tention, therefore, was the horticultural exhibition. 
This was got up at the statehouse, and we must 
confess as we entered the vestibule of this noble 
building, that the cou, d’qil of fruits and flowers, 
evergreen arches, and ‘wreaths, around the pillars, 
along the great hall, over the doorways of the dif- 
ferent side-rooms, and up the stairway, was beau- 
tiful in the extreme. We had heard much of the 
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richness, variety, and elegance of the Horticultural 
Shows at New Haven, but were really not pre- 
pared for the tasteful scene that presented itself 
before us. ‘There is, however, a why and where- 
fore for all things—the ladies were the managers 
of this department of the exhibition, and hence it 
was like unto themselves—charming indeed. 

Midway in the hall is a circular recess, and this 
we found walled up with a large bank of flowers 
in all the beauty and variety of the season. On 
one side of this was a huge Neptune’s drinking- 
eup, (spongia vasculum,) sustaining a rich bouquet 
very tastefully arranged, from the garden of Mrs. 
E. Whitney, and which, we were happy to hear, 
took the first premium; beside this were others 
which we greatly admired, of various shapes 
and forms, from Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Munson, 
Mrs. Sheffield, Mrs. Nicoll, Mrs. Skinner, Mrs. 
Deveraux, Mrs. Jarman, Mrs. Hillhouse, Mrs. H. 
Whitney, Mrs. Chester, Mrs. Voorhees, and the 
Misses Beach, Manstield, Day, and others; then 
there were gentlemen whose names we think it 
would be ungallant to mention as competitors with 
the ladies. Mr. Peck showed a superb Turk’s- 
head Cactus in full flower. It was two feet nine 
inches in circumference, and made a singular and 
showy appearance. 

The fruits we thought quite fine, especially the 

pears, which were pronounced by gentlemen re- 
cently from the Boston Horticultural Show, as su- 
perior to any they saw there. One of them meas- 
ured twelve inches in circumference. We are 
confident that it would be difficult to outshow 
these New Haven specimens. The peaches also 
were superb; several measured over ten inches, 
and weighed nearly nine ounces each. Apples 
we noticed fourteen inches in circumference, and 
weighing sixteen ounces, and as much farther 
north as New Haven is to this city, the grapes 
would do credit to New York. 
' The vegetables were an excellent show. We 
were especially pleased with some new seedling 
potatoes, and we found among other superb pro- 
ductions, two Royal Mammoth pumpkins from the 
garden of Mrs. Hillhouse, one weighing 112, and 
the other 120 pounds ! 

The show in dairy products, and domestic man- 
ufactures in the upper hall was rather meager. 
Some fine cutlery was exhibited, and other manu- 
factures, which hardly come within the range of 
an agricultural paper to note. We were highly 
interested by a collection of insects exhibited by 
Judge Darling, the celebrated writer on this sub- 
ject. We understand that his daughters made the 





arrangement of them, which certainly does those 
young ladies great credit. Mr. G. F. Read exhib- 
ited a handsome centre table and pagoda of shell- 
work, which he had made during the past year in 
hours of ill health. The shells were tastefully 
arranged, and these works of art would be hand- 
some ornaments to any gentleman’s parlor. But 
what with fruits and flowers, and bright eyes to 
watch over them, we found the interior of the 
Statehouse a dangerous place to remain in, and 
upon announcement, therefore, of the trains of 
working-oxen coming up, we closed the door of 
this Paradise behind, and walked on to the green 
to view the cattle. 

The teams marched in long trains of from 60 to 
150 yoke each, drawing large carts festooned with 
evergreens, and filled with farm products, over 
which waved flags with appropriate mottoes, the 
whole line moving along in a seemingly never- 
ending length, to the strains of inspiring music 
from various bands. After all had arrived, they 
were paraded in double lines on the green, and num- 
bered over one thousand head. The cattle were 
generally of a deep, rich red color, the favorite 
one of New England, and were otherwise quite 
Devon-like in their appearance, and certainly the 
finest and most numerous herd by far of working- 
oxen that we ever saw assembled together. 
Their performance on this day consisted in taking 
aload of 6,000 pounds along the street some 20 
rods, and then returning to the place whence they 
started. The oxen were of medium size, with 
fine blood-like limbs, and showed astonishing 
muscular power in the performance of their task. 
They would start the load at a full gallop, trot, or 
walk, as called upon by their drivers. Some of 
these oxen attached to the cart were only four 
years old, and yet any one pair of them would 
draw and wheel round with this great weight, 
with apparent ease. Their training was admira- 
ble, and they moved at the word of command like 
well-drilled soldiers. 

Of other stock there was a meager show, save 
in the fine herds of Durhams of Messrs. Whitney 
and Townsend. These were not entered for pri- 
zes, but brought on to the ground that the people 
might be gratified with the sight of a few impro- 
ved cattle. Some pretty good native bulls and 
cows of a deep red were exhibited, also a few no- 
ble fat cattle. Except a half dozen or so, fine- 
woolled sheep, and an equal number of swine, the 
animals in these classes were pretty poorly repre- 
sented. We saw a neat gray stallion, 154 hands 





high, a reasonable fine horse, muscular and active 
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and said to be half Morgan ; but we hear so much 
of this breed now-a-days, and find it so different 
from those animals which we well recollect some 
fifteen years ago, that we are rather suspicious 
that the name is often assumed asa cloak, to show 
off an indifferent article for one of a superior repu- 
tation. 

The plowing-match took place on the 28th, and 
was a spirited affair. The teams were principally 
oxen, all single yokes, and were directed by the 
plowmen themselves. The task was one eighth 
of an acre, the soil a light, sandy loam. The 
ground was well plowed in 17 to 18 minutes, and 
the cattle seemed about as fresh after completing 
it as when they first began. The first prize of $6 
was taken by Mr. Dickerman; the second, $4, by 
Mr. Alling; and the third, $3, by Mr. Benham. 
Mr. Alling’s yoke of cattle we thought the finest 
on the ground, though his plow was ” regular 
patched up affair, But he did his work in admi- 
rable style. Mr. Dickerman’steam areold stagers, 
and have repeatedly won the first prize. The 


~ nigh ox is a singular beast, much like the Spanish 


cattle at the south, and possesses the same ram- 
like crock of horn. But if odd to look at, he is 
even to go, and it must be a smart one to beat 
him. 

We would be glad to make one suggestion to 
the New Haven Agricultural Society, and that is, 
we desire to see them procure a choice Devon bull 
another year, and allow him to stand gratis among 
the farmers in the country. Their present race 
ot cattle partakes strongly of Devon blood and 
Devon characteristics, and these should not be 
changed on their light soils) They may be im- 
proved in appearance by pure Devon bulls, and 
this is all that can be asked. The farmer should 
aim to breed every animal as near alike as possi- 
ble; with the same distinctive characteristics— 
the orange-colored nose, the yellow rim round the 
eyes, the mahogany red, the clean sinewy limbs, 
and the slender up-turned horns. Many of the 
New Haven cattle come so now; but what they 
ought to strive for is, that all should be thus bred ; 
then there will always be beauty, truth, and har- 
mony, in their appearance. 

The arrangements of the whole show were ad- 
mirable ; and mounted on high-spirited horses, Mr. 
Bishop (the marshal on the occasion,) and his aids 
kept everything in apple-pie order.. The show 
was held on the green in front of the churches, 
beneath the noble spreading arches of rows of 
elms. The address was by the Hon. Henry Meigs 
of New York, and was listened to with profound 


interest. The dinner was merely a lunch, of capi- 
tal corn beef, boiled, with plenty of bread, pickles, 
and water. The tables were open during the day 
to the members of the society, the farmers’ sons, 
and all persons attached. In this way a large 
number of petsons were well provided for at a 
cheap rate—an example well worth following, 
and far better in our judgment than a set dinner. 








We were highly gratified by this farmers’ festi- 
val, and we hope to see many more such. The 
weather was fine throughout the two days of the 
show, and nearly 8,000 persons must have been 
present on the occasion. It was a long time since 
we had visited New Haven, and we found it grown 
quite out of our recollection. It is a beautiful 
town, situated on a charming bay, and surrounded 
with many tasteful country residences. The 
avenues of elms are of great length, and very no- 
ble in their appearance, reminding us of those we 
saw at Strathfieldsay, one of the seats of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Our ancestors undoubtedly owe the florid Gothic 
arches to some such scene as this; for nothing can 
be more like between nature and art. In gazing 
up these splendid avenues of grand over-arching 
forest verdure, how strikingly true the lines of the 
poet. 

‘“‘ The pillared arches overhead, 

Were the linden, and oak, and elm, wide spread; 

The keystone that locked each ribbed aisle, 

A fleur-de-leys, or a quatre feuille; 

By wizard’s spell, in days that are gone, 

From flower and tree all changed to stone.” 

We visited some highly-cultivated farms in the 
vicinity of New Haven, an account of which we 
shall give at a future time. Particular objects also 
relative to the Show and Fair will be adverted to 
hereafter, as we have not space for them at pres- 
ent. We were highly delighted with our trip to 
this celebrated seat of learning, and shall treasure 
up in grateful recollection the kindness and hospi- 
tality that was extended to us upon the occasion. 


SILK CONVENTION. 


WE are happy to inform our readers, that the 
Convention of Silk Growers and Manufacturers 
was held in this city according to appointment, 
and continued two days. It was well attended by 
delegates from all parts of the Union, and much 
valuable information has been elicited, showing 
not only that this highly important branch of in- 
dustry can be easily established among us, but 
also that fair profits may be realized from pursuing 
it. In addition to the important verbal informa- 
tion communicated at this convention, upward of 
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one hundred letters were received, giving the per- 
sonal experience of the writers in growing and 
manufacturing silk. All this information will be 
embodied in a report, and soon published. We 
had no idea of the amount of cocoons made at the 
west. The superiority of open feeding we think 
is triumphantly established by the communications 
of this convention. 


en 


SHOW AND FAIR OF THE N. Y.S. AG. SOCIETY 
FOR 1843. 

Ix our last we copied the list of prizes awarded 
at the late Show at Rochester of the N. Y.S. Ag. 
Soc., from the report in the first edition of the 
Rochester Democrat. This we have since found 
so imperfect and erroneous, that we now give a 
complete list of prizes, together with the reports 
of the different Committees. We copy from the 
New Genesee Farmer. 

PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 
Crass I.—Bvtts. 
Three years old and over. 
For the best, to Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, 


Erie co., Durham Bull, May-Duke $20 
2d best, to James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Liv. 
co., Durham bull, Rocket 12 


3d best, to Lorenzo Hathaway, of Farmington, On- 
tario co., Durham bull, Welham 

4th best, to D. & H. S. Brooks, of Avon, Liv. co., 
Durham bull, Defiance Vol. of Transactions. 


Crass II.—Bu tts. 
Two years old and under three. 


For the best, to Peter A. Remson, of Alexander, 
Genesee co., Durham bull, Prince of Wales $15 

2d best, to N. Chappell, of Avon, Liv. co., red-and- 
white Durham bull 10 

3d best, to E. P. Beck, of Sheldon, Wyoming co., 
Devon bull, Sir Walter 

4th best, to Guy Collins, of Bloomfield, Ontario co., 
red Durham bull Vol. Tr. 

Crass III.—Bvutts. 
One year old and under two. 

For the best, to C. F. Crosby, of Watervliet, Al- 
bany, Durham bull, Osceola $15 

2d best, to A. & J. McArthur, of Buffalo, Erie co., 
Durham bull Medoc 10 

3d best, to Thos. H. Newbold, Caledonia, Liv. co., 
roan Durham bull 5 

4th best, to E. P. Beck, Devon bull Wallace Vol. Tr. 


Crass IV.—Butt CAtves. 
Ist, to J. M. Sherwood, of Auburn, Durham, Lo- 


gan, 5 months old $10 
2d, to J. Johnstone, Fayette, Seneca co., white Dur- 

ham, George, 5 months old 6 
3d, to L. F. Allen, Durham, Ben 4 


4th, to the same Devon, Rover, 7 months old Vol. Tr. 
A special premium to C. 8S. Button, of Newark, 
Wayne co., for his 2-year-old bull, Osceola 5 


Remarxs.—The committee are constrained in 
justice to say, that in class No. 1 they had great 
difficulty in drawing a distinction between May- 
Duke and Rocket, so near did these superior 








animals approach to each other in purity of blood 
and points of excellence; while Archer, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Sherwood, was not reviewed, he hav- 
ing taken the Society’s first premium at a pre- 
vious exhibition. Also, that they can not but ex- 
press the high opinion they entertain of Mr. 
Remsen’s fine bull Enterprise, especially in view 
of several superior calves of his on the ground, 
which did him great credit, and to whom pre- 
miums were awarded. 

In like manner would they notice, with much 
favor, Mr. Grinnell’s excellent bull Albion, with 
several others, who in other fields where the com- 
petition would be less, could hardly fail of being 
distinguished, 

In class IV., consisting of calves under one year 
old, the competition was so close, that the judges 
found some d 
the fact, that at the age limited to this class, the 
developments are so indistinct, that the most ex- 
perienced judges have frequently found the calves 
that had received theit commendation did not ful- 
fil the promise they had impressed them with; 
while those they had considered Jess deserving of 
notice, claimed, at a mature age, their admiration, 
and proved better bulls than their more successful 
competitors. 

There were many very superior grade bulls on 
the ground, which showed a due propertion of fine 
blood ; but the committee would take leave to re- 
mark, generally, that the breeding of grade bulls 
is an unprofitable practice now, as the’ thorouch- 
breds can be so conveniently obtained. J 

However desirable grade cows may be, the 
committee can not too strongly recommend to 
breeders the importance of breeding only from 
thorough-bred bulls, especially of the improved 
breed of Durham short-horns. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
James Gowan, 
W. Futter, Committee 
L. A. LELanp, of 


Wo. GarsuTt, Jud ges. 
Wn. M. Smnrirtu, 
Crass V.—Cows. 
Three years old and over. 

Ist, to John M. Sherwood, Panzy $20 
2d, to John Johnstone, Lady Sackett 12 
3d, to L. F. Allen, Nancy Dawson & 
4th, R. H. Hyam Vol. Tr. 


Crass VI.—HEIFERs. 
Two years old and under three, 
Ist, to T. H. Newbold’s Cassandra $12 


2d, to Anson Packard, Bristol, Ontario co, 8 
3d, J. M. Sherwood’s Sylph 5 


4th, L. F. Allen Vol. Tr. 
Crass VII.—HEIrers. 
One year old and under two. 
Ist, to J. M. Sherwood’s Philippine $10 
2d, to L. F. Allen’s Devon 5 
3d, T. H. Newbold’s Isabella Vol. Tr. 


Crass VIII.—HeErrer CALvEs. 


Ist, to William Cook, Lysander, Onondaga co. 8 
2d, to P. A. Remsen’ ‘i . ¥ 
3d, L. F. Allen Vol. Tr. 





ifficulty in coming to a decision, from 
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Remarks.—Having thus discharged the most 
pleasing portion of our duty, we would offer a 
word of consolation to those spirited individuals 


who have upon this occasion failed of success. 


They have all much merit, many of them in no 


ordinary measure ; and we would urge them to a 


continuation of their efforts toward improving their 


stock, tonfidently predicting their ultimate success. 
A great deal of excellent stock, which the means 
at our command prevented our noticing by special 
premiums, commanded in no small degree our at- 
tention and approval. We trust we shall not be 
considered partial in specifying the Devons belong- 
ing to L. F. Allen and Mr. Beck. 

Certain points occurred to us, in performance of 
eur duty, which we feel incumbent upon us to 
bring under notice. We do so respectfully, trust- 
ing they will be received with a cordial and mu- 
tual desire to perfect the business of the associa- 
tion. Considerable difficulty and annoyance were 
experienced, originating in the praiseworthy, 
though perhaps somewhat overstrained multipli- 
cation of classes. 

It appears to us, that four classes of cows would 
be found better than the number now adopted. 
For all useful ends we are disposed to think the 
following would suffice: Class first, Durhams ; 
second, Devons ; third, Herefords ; fourth, cows 
of any breed, pure or mixed—shown either as 
breeders or as dairy stocks. 

In course of our inspection, we frequently found 
misapprehension to exist respecting what is called 
purity of blood. It was supposed by several, that 
they possessed animals of pure descent, because the 
sire had been a pure Durham, and the dama pure 
Devon, or vice versa. This is altogether a mis- 
take, and will require extremely minute and strict 
attention. It would appear to us a most beneficial 
step toward forwarding the improvement of live 





out some persons equally competent with himself 
to answer any necessary questions, or until dis- 
charged by the judges. 
By order of the committee, 

Apam Fercusson, Chairman. 

G. V. Sacket, 

H. Batpwin, 

AtcERNon S. Rogerts, 

J. W. Bacon, 


Crass IX.—Cows. 
Cross between the native and imported breeds. 


f Committee. 


Ist, to David Brooks, Avon, Liv. co. $12 
2d, to Jehiel Freeman, Geneseo, Liv. co. 9 
3d, to Geo. C. Latto, Greece, Monroe co. 6 


4th, to Allen Ayrault, Geneseo Vol. Tr. 


Crass X.—HEIFERs. 
Cross betwecn the native and imported breeds, between 2 
and 3 years old. 
Ist, to E. A. Le Roy, of Caledonia $10 
2d, to T. H. Newbold 7 
5 


3d, to Anson Packard 
4th, to J. R. Murray, of Mt. Morris, Liv. co. Vol. Tr. 


Crass XI.—HEIFERs. 
Cross as above, over 1 and under 2 years old. 
Ist, to Calvin Ward, Richmond, Ontario co. $10 
2d, to the same 5 
3d, to W. W. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, Liv. co. 3 
4th, to David Brooks Vol. Tr. 


Remarks.—There were two barren heifers, one 
belonging to of Syracuse, the other 
to Stephen Bastable, of Salina, which, though val- 
uable animals, your committee did not consider 
entitled to compete for premium. 

There was a superior red-and-white cow be- 
longing to Horace Hooker, of Rochester, and your 
committee only regretted that the premium-list 





stock in North America, should a well-organized | was not sufficiently extended to include her. 


Herd Book be prepared. It would assuredly meet 
with co-operation in Canada, whose breeders would 
then find a ready means of reference, and the only 
satisfactory check upon mistakes or frauds, while 
it would naturally bring the farmers and breeders 
of the two countries into more frequent intercourse, 
tending manifestly to the advantage of both. 

One other point attracted our attention as de- 
serving note—viz., the difficulty of deciding upon 
the respective merits of calves. Animals of all 
ages were brought forward, with nothing but the 
word of the exhibitor as to age. We would by no 
means convey the slightest intimation against the 
honor or veracity of the exhibiters on this occasion 
—far from it; but we confidently recommend that 
in future each animal of this description should 
bear a ticket, giving the day and date of being 
dropped. This would also, it may be observed, 
tend to produce more system and regularity in the 
management of stock. 

In minor arrangements we would respectfully 
observe, that it becomes imperative ‘to infuse 
punctuality in the arrival of stock upon the ground. 
Bulls, cows, &c., should be placed adjoining each 
other, each under a large and conspicuous board ; 
and a forfeiture of the chance for the day should 
attach to any exhibitor leaving his animals with- 





Henry S. Ranpatt, 
Tuomas WEDDLE, 
Lyman Hrezarp, 


Crass XII. 
Native breed, not having any imported blood. 
1st, to Andrew Snider, of Henrietta, Monroe co. $10 
8 


2d,to Wm. Sternbergh,  “ é 
3d to George A. Mason, of Jordan,Onondagaco. 5 


Crass XIII.—HErrers. 
Native breeds, between 2 and 3 years old. 
No competition entitled to premium. 
Cuiass XIV.—Darry Cows. 
Of any breed. 


Committee. 


1st premium to George A. Mason $15 - 


Remarks.—In view of the small number of ani- 
mals exhibited for their inspection, the committee 
beg leave to state, that in their opinion the breed- 
ers of more than two thirds of all the cattle in the 
State are not in the least benefited (so far as cattle 
are concerned) by the State a 5 although lib- 
eral premiums are offered, from the fact that so 
little competition exists among what are called 


common farmers. 





Oe ee ee ee, See eres 
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We hope the editors of agricultural papers will 
call more attention to this subject hereafter. 
Joun WEBSTER, 


Lee Comstock, Committee. 
Aset BaLpwin, 
Worxinc Oxen. 
Ist, to P. A. Remson $15 
2d, to — Stoddard, Onondaga co. 10 
3d, to H. Long, York, Liv. co. 5 
4th, to Jehiel Freeman, Geneseo, Liv.co. Vol. Tr. 
STEERs. 
Three years old. 
Ist, to John P. Root, York, Liv. co. $10 
2d, to A. Ayrault 5 
3d, to Robt. Allen, Syracuse, Onondaga co. Vol. Tr. 
Two-YEAR-OLD STEERS. 
Ist, to A. Ayrault $8 


2d, to John Ayrault, Perinton, Monroe co. 4 


3d, to Wm. W. Wadsworth Vol. Tr. 
YEARLING STEERS. 
To Roswell Root (discretionary) $8 


Remarks.—The Committee on Working Oxen 
report, that they have viewed, with much satisfac- 
tion, a large number of very superior working 
oxen; and they would willingly have awarded 
premiums to all, bnt as they were unable to do 
that, they found much difficulty in selecting the 
three best pairs. 

In making their decisions, the committee en- 
deavored to select those which would be most 
valuable for immediate use. 

Dan. Hresarp, 
O. P. Hoae, 
Wn. Coox, 
C. A. GoprREY, 


f Committee. 


Fat Catt te. 


Ist, to Jeremiah Brown, Ridgway, Orleans co. $20 
2d, to W. A. Mills, Mount Morris, Liv. co. 12 
3d, to the same Vol. Tr. 


Remarks.—The committee would name, with 
especial commendation, a grade Durham cow be- 
longing to Philo Hamlin; a steer belonging to 
Allen Ayrault; two superior cattle belonging to 
Jeremiah Brown; and a pair of steers belonging 
to Mr. Godfrey. 

There were other superior animals, the owner- 
ship of which we were unable,to ascertain. 

P. N. Rust, 
Hottoway Lone, 


Joseru A. Frost, t Committee. 


‘“ Wm. OTTLey, ) 
Fat SHEEP. 
1st, to George Caward, Seneca, Ontario co. $10 
2d, to T. Norman 5 
3d, to Wm. Swailes, Sodus, Wayne co. Vol. Tr. 


Remarxs.—The committee on fat wethers would 
respectfully report, that they have examined several 
valuable individuals and pairs of fat sheep. None 
of their owners, however, complied with the con- 
ditions published by the society, viz., a statement 
of the method of rags. the kind, quantity, and 
cost of the food; &c. Yo 


ur committee have felt 





much embarassed by this omission. They have 
examined the animals, and reported which they 
consider best, without regard to feed, leaving it to 
the board to decide whether premiums shall be 
awarded. Your committee would recommend that, 
hereafter, ewes be allowed to compete with we- 
thers for the premiums on fat sheep. There were 
some exceedingly fine ewes on the ground. 

N. Rust, 

OLLOW 2 . 
on soecolonagig + Committee. 
Josern A. Frost, } 


PREMIUMS ON HORSES. 
STALLIONS. 
Over four years old. 


For the best stallion, to Henry Paddock, of Pen- 
field, and George Fordon, Geneva, owners of im- 
ported horse Alfred, 11 years old, 163 hands high, 

a Cleveland bay, imported by Thos. Weddle $20 
2d, to Dr. William May, Palmyra, Wayne co., Mor- 
gan Tiger, 10 years old 

3d, to E. Holloway, Lima, Livingston co., Young 
Fox-Hunter, 4 years old g 

4th, to Alexander Baldridge, Romulus, Seneca co., 
Gallant Coacher, 5 years old Vol. Tr. 

STALLIONS. 
Three years old and under four. 

Ist, to Kinzey Sottle, of Chili, Monroe co., Young 
Post-Boy, a gray, 153 hands high, 3 years old. 

2d, to Ephraim Watkins, of Hopewell, Ontario co., 
Young Alfred, a bay, 15 hands high, 3 years old. 

3d, D. G. Billings, of Clarkson, Monroe co., Mo- 
hawk, a roan, 15 hands high, 3 years old, 


12 


MatcuHeEp Horses. 
For the best pair of matched horses—Ist, 2d, and 
3d, no premiums awarded. 
4th, to Joel R. Parker, of Rochester, for a pair of 
dapple grays, 16 hands high Vol. Tr. 

Remarks.—The committee appointed judges of 
stallions, report, that of the number (28) of fine 
horses exhibited, there were several of blood, tra- 
cing back, not remotely, to thorough-bred horses 
of established reputation, both in the stud and on 
the turf. They felt controlled, however, by the 
general instructions of the society, to select for its 
premiums the variety of horses qualified for a// 
work. There were exhibited at the fair, but too late 
for the due action of the committee, two good 
Canadian horses, which attracted much observa- 
tion and approbation. 

The same committee, appointed judges of 
matched horses, have to regret that better speci- 
mens were not exhibited. Of the eight or ten 
pairs entered for competition, in the opinion of 
your committee there was but one pair under the 
instructions of the society entitled to a premium. 

R. F. W. Attston, 
A. AYRAULT, 
Freperick F. Backus, 
SaMvEL GREENLEAF, 


Committee. 
I. R. Speen, 


Mares AND CoLts. 


For the best breeding mare and colt, to Alexander 
Baldridge, chestnut mare and bay colt _... $20 
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2d, to Truman Roberts, bay mare and black colt $12 

3d, to Guy Markham, of Rush, Monroe co, bay 
mare 

4th, to Milton Sheldon, Mendon, Monroe co., chest- 
nut mare, Clio Vol. Tr. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Mares. 


Ist, not being on the ground the second day, no 
award. 

2d, to J. K. Ballentine’s bay mare $5 

3d, no award. 

(Note.—This committee, mistaking the inten- 
tions of the society, awarded a premium of $10 to 
J. K. Ballentine, for a gray stallion colt, sired by 
Young Lion of Monroe.) 


Remarxs.—The undersigned, the committee 
chosen to award premiums on brood mares and 
colts, respectfully report, that they have attended 
to the duties assigned them, and carefully ex- 
amined the unusually large number of animals 
exhibited. The committee, while they rejoice at 
the enterprise evinced by bringing upon the ground 
sO many competitors for the premiums, feel con- 
strained to say, that perhaps no one of the animals 
belong to the class intended by the society, viz., the 
horse of all work. It was, consequently, exceed- 
ingly difficult to find one without some striking 
defect, which ought not and need not belong to 
the stock of the perfect breeder. While they 
would be justified in withholding the premium 
from all of the animals of this class, for the reasons 
referred to, they think the ends of the society will 
be best promoted by making known the judgment 
of the committee. 

D. S. CAMPBELL, 
ApRraM VauGHT, 
Owen Jones, 


Commiitee. 


PREMIUMS ON SWINE. 
Over ten months old. 


For the best boar, to H. O. Hills, Vernon, Oneida 
co. $10 
2d, to Daniel Budd, Greece, Monroe co. 8 
3d, to S. Tibbitts, Pittsford, Monroe co. 5 
4th, to N. Hayward, Brighton, “ Vol. Tr. 
For the best breeding sow, to R. L. Allen, Berkshire 10 


2d, to Wm. Wheeler, Rochester, Monroe co. 8 
3d, to John Langham, “ “6 5 
4th, to P. A. Smith, Greece « Vol. Tr. 


Remarks.—Among the swine worthy of par- 
ticular attention, was a pen of eight shotes and a 
sow, whose owner we did not see. They showed 
what can be done by a judicious crossing of the 
two leading breeds, the Berkshire and Leicester. 

Mr. M. Garret, of Gates, had a very good Leices- 
ter sow and pigs. Mr. Tone, of Chili, had a 
Leicester sow and pigs; and a boar and sow of M. 
Wadhams were very good. 

The committee do not deem it their duty to en- 
ter into an elaborate discussion as to the best 
breeds; but they give the basis on which they 
acted in awarding the premiums. They do not 
consider it any object to raise or encourage the 
raising of a very large breed of hogs, so far as the 
farmers of this State are concerned. Where corn 
is easily raised and at a distance from market, a 
large breed of hogs may be tolerated; but where 





the utmost economy is to be used, a middling- 
sized breed of hogs is decidedly preferred. A hog 
of fine bone, light head, small ears, a good ham, 
and deep broadside, that will mature early, and 
when fattened at 12 or 18 months, comes easily up 
to 300, must be profitable to provider and con- 
sumer. In behalf of the committee, 
T. C. Peters, Chairman. 


PREMIUMS ON SHEEP. 
Crass I.—LoNnG-WooLLeED. 


For the best buck, to Wm. Swailes, Wayne co. $10 
2d, to Thomas Terry, Mt. Morris, Liv. co. 8 
3d, to Wm. Swailes 5 
4th, to John Bettridge, Riga, Monroe co. Vol. Tr. 
For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Allen Ayrault $10 
2d, to Luke Cheesebro, Auburn, Cayuga co. 8 
3d, to James Beatty, Greece, Monroe co. 5 
4th, to Wm. C. Cornell, Henrietta, *“ Vol. Tr. 
For the best pen of 5 lambs, Leicesters, tosame $5 


Crass II.—MIppLE-WwooLLeEpD. 
For the best buck, John M. Sherwood, South-Down $10 
¢ 


2d, to J. Parsons ¢ 8 
3d, same “ 5 
4th, same s Vol. Tr. 
Best pen of 3 ewes, J. M. Sherwood, es $10 
2d, to Richard Randle, Chili, Monroe co. 8 
For best pen of 5 lambs, to J. M. Sherwood 5 


Remarks.—The committee noticed two pens of 
choice ewes, and one of fine lambs, which were 
entered as middle-woolled ; but as they were a 
mixture of long and middle wools, they did not 
consider themselves at liberty to assign them a 
place in either class submitted for their examina- 
tion. 

They experienced much difficulty in deciding 
some of the premiums on long-wool bucks, owing 
to the large numbers of very choice animals of this 
class which were exhibited. 

In conclusion, the committee would say, they 
perceive, with no little gratification, the decided 
improvement now making in the long and middle- 
wool sheep in this country, considering them and 
their crosses, as they do, a profitable animal in the 
neighborhood of large markets, from the great 
value of the carcass for mutton, which usually 
brings, when well fattened, at least 50 per cent. 
more than pork. They will be excused for adding, 
at least by the intelligent farmers of the State of 
New York, a class of citizens so capable of appre- 
ciating and so deeply interested in the subject, that 
if protection to American labor, American intelli- 
gence, and American capital, is to be the settled 
policy of the United States, as it can not but be 
hoped it will from the beneficial effects so recently, 
yet so largely experienced from it, the immediate 
commencement, on an extensive scale, of worsted 
and other similar fabrics for which the long-wool 
furnishes an indispensable material, will afford to 
them a large and permanent demand, and a greatly 
increased value. 

R. L. ALLEN, 


S. E. Hupson, 
F. M. Rorcu, 
Tuos. Hottis. 
W.R.Ranpvatt, 


Committee. 
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Crass III. —FInE-WooLLeD. 
For the best buck, to Charles Colt, Geneseo Liv. 


co., Saxon $10 
2d, to Roswell Root, York, Liv. co. 8 
3d, to Norman Frisbie, Vernon, Oneida co. 5 
4th, to Gideon Cobb, Brighton, Monroe co. Vol. Tr. 
For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Charles Colt $10 
2d, To Roswell Root, 8 
3d, to Norman Frisbie, 5 
For best pen of 5 lambs, R. Root, 5 


The above class are reported by the Committee as 
being all Saxony. 


MeErrxo Bucks. 


Ist, to Edmond Fellows, South Chili, Monroe co. $10 
2d, to Luke Cheesebro 8 


Remarks.—The sheep presented for exhibition, 
as a whole were creditable; and the committee 
take the opportunity to commend highly both the 
form and fleece of those exhibited by Mr. Charles 
Colt, of Geneseo, to whom they award the first 
premium. 

In making this remark, it is not our intention to 
disparage several other lots which were good speci- 
mens as regards staple and fineness of hurl, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Frisbie, of Vernon, Oneida co. ; 
but a prominent objection appeared to his, namely, 
want of compactness of fleece—a most defective 

oint, when our rigorous climate is considered. 
his objection, however, would not apply to those 
of Messrs. Roswell Root & Brothers. 

The committee would gladly embrace this op- 
portunity to extend these remarks, with a view to 
encourage a more extensive growth of fine wool, 
now from its scarcity so desirable to American 
manufacturers, as well as dwell on those points in 
relation to certain properties of fleece and carcase, 
indispensable to profit, did time permit. 

The committee, with the sanction of the ex- 
ecutive committee, have classed the Saxon and 
Merinos by themselves, which we respectfully 
recommend should be a permanent arrangement 
in the premium-list hereafter, as equal justice will 
be rendered to both those distinguishéd varieties of 
sheep. 

Several good specimens of Merinos were ex- 
hibited ; but the committee take the liberty to re- 
mark, that nearly all called such, were but grades 
and imperfect imitations of the general excellence 
of this variety in their purity. 

Several bucks were presented for exhibition by 
Mr. S. W. Jewet, of Vermont, said by him to be 
of the Paular breed, which we were also told have 
produced heavy fleeces. 

The ewes exhibited as Merinos were but grades, 
and therefore the committee did not feel authorized 
to award any farther premium. 

L. A. Morren, ) 
I. P. Beexman, | 
Joun Jounson, + Committee. 
Wm. Ranpatt, | 
R. Harmon, Jr., ) 





REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

From the vast importance attached to a labor- | 
saving machine, that will perfectly and cheaply | 
thrash wheat and other grain, the mechanical in- | 


genuity of this country has been taxed to its ut- 
most extent to perfect such an implement, and 
almost every county has its favorite machine. 
The operative part of the process is pretty gener- 
ally settled on the spike-cylinder, originally intro- 
duced by a Mr. Douglas, of Skaneateles ; but the 
motive power assumes as many forms and contri- 
vances as the patent churn, or washing machine, 
from the cumbrous and complicated, to compact, 
simple, and unique. To describe the various forms 
would be tedious, and of but little use; and it was 
impossible for the committee to imperatively de- 
cide upon the relative value of them all, as nothing 
short of long and practical use can endorse any 
new invention as the ultimatum required. 

The committee have, come to the conclusion, 
from their own previous experience and from in- 
vestigations made by them, that a two or three 
horse-power machine, that will thrash from 190 
to 150 bushels of grain per day, with a farmer’s 
own team and his own hands, is the most desira- 
ble and profitable for the great mass of farmers; 
while perhaps a larger and more extensive power 
is the best for those who travel the country and 
thrash by the bushel, and for large grain-growers. 
A large number of horse-powers were submitted 
to the inspection of this committee, several of 
which were without thrashers, or the means for 
testing them by actual experiment. Among these 
was a very ingenious, compact, and well-con- 
structed machine, by A. D. Child, of Rochester, 
which promises, as far as this committee can judge 
by simple examination, to be one.of the best appli- 
cations of horse-power that was ver offered to the 
public. Another one offered by Mr. 8. B. Traver, 
of Rochester, being Davenport’s patent, combines 
many very desirable points, and is now in actual 
use, but was not exhibited to the committee in 
that form. Both of the foregoing machines are 
constructed upon the principle of internal gearing, 
with the swn-and-planet wheels. Mr. L. Bostwick, 
of New York, exhibited a machine at work before 
us—a Very compact, simple, and effective horse- 
power, with a thrasher of the deater principle: 
but the committee were unanimous in giving the 
preference to the spike-thrashers. 

That description of machines termed tread- 
powers were also exhibited to the committee. 
They appeared to perform the work expeditiously, 
and with ease to the horses, and the committee 
would not be surprised if they should eventually 
become great favorites among the farming com- 
munity. The thrashing-machine, for which the 
committee have awarded the first premium, has 
been well proved, several hundred of them being 
now in actual use. It is well constructed, and 
combines a cleaner and separater. 

(To be continued.] 





BUFFALO GRASS, 


We find a communication in the National In- 
telligencer from Captain Cook of the United States 
Dragoons, to F. Markoe, corresponding secretary 
of the National Institute, on the subject of this 
grass; and if all there said of it prove correct, it 
can not but prove a valuable herbage to be intro- 
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duced into cultivation among us, especially on 
barren hills, and such lands as are liable to be 
poached by herds of cattle. Captain Cook says: “It 
flourishes on a poor, thin soil, in an arid climate, 
is of a pale green, and falling, it takes a slight root 
on the joints of the stock; these joints are eight or 
ten in number, and four or five inchesapart. This 
peculiarity is only observed on a close inspection, 
for, the joints also sending up a short stem, on 
which is found the grain and slender blades, it re- 
sembles an unthrifty blue grass; and, like that, it 
furms a sod, and a smoother and far harder one. 
About harvest time the country turns to the yel- 
lowish brown color of our ripe grain fields; and 
in extensive views the eye is only relieved by the 
green of a single variety of spice-weed, which dots 
the smooth brown surface of the earth. Thus, so 
short and very withered in, appearance, it seems 
wholly insufficient to support animal life, while 
proving with its grain a rich and ample food for 
countless buffaloes; and also for the diminutive 
but far more numerous prairie-dogs. Some say 
the grass will only grow where the buffalo is 
found ; that it disappears as they recede. Fora 
hundred miles we see it almost continually in the 
road, when little or none other is to be found. If 
this goes to prove that trampling is essential to its 
growth, the above idea is strengthened by our 
knowledge that the immense herds of buffalo must 
subject it fully to this treatment. I think I no- 
where saw the grass in quantity ungrazed by the 
buffalo; in the lower river bottoms, amid the suc- 
culent, green, rich Jooking grass of several species, 
untouched by the buffalo, little patches of this 
were observed closely eaten. After the last win- 
ter and spring of unheard-of severity and back- 
wardness, we found the buffaloes quite fat on the 
3th of June. 

“Ourdragoon horses had to subsist for some time 
on this grass; their being able to do so at all, so 
closely grazed as we found it, and under the ne- 
cessary restriction of a 22-feet picket rope, would 
seem to prove its extraordinary nutrition. Only 
one other fact will I mention, and I do not explain 
it. I found it on my return, near Council Grove, 
about the middle of July, in the road, taller and 
sreener than almost any I had seen earlier and 
farther to the west. I shall send you, by the first 
opportunity, a half pint of the grain, which I pick- 
ed with my own fingers: it can be gathered in no 
other way.” 

Mr. Rotcn in Evrope.—Among the passengers 
in the steamship Caledonia, which sailed from 
Boston on the Ist inst., were Francis Rotch, Esq. 
and family, of Butternuts, Otsego co., this state. 
Mr. R. and his son go out with a view of examin- 
ing the agriculture and stock of England, and other 
parts of Europe, and will probably be absent at 
least two years. From his accurate and scientific 
knowledge of these matters at home, and a long 
previous residence abroad, his observations will be 
of the most valuable kind; and we trust that he 
may be induced to give them to the public in a 
tangible shape. A work from him on the subject 
of agriculture, and especially stock, would be 





sought for and read with eager interest. We 
quite envy him his agricultural tour. May hine 
self and family enjoy health and happiness abroad. 


Oxituary.—We learn with deep regret of the 
death of William Lincoln, Esq., of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was an able lawyer, distin- 
— for literary attainments, and had frequent- 
y been a representative in the legislature of his 
state. But his great celebrity, and what most en- 
deared him to the agricultural community, was 
his reports on swine; he being for a ‘number of 
years chairman of that committee at the county 
shows of Worcester. These reports were ex- 
tremely humorous and witty, and invariably drew 
forth hearty peals of laughter from the stout yeo- 
manry annually assembled to hear them. His re- 
port to the New York State Agricultural Society 
at Albany last year partook of the same character- 
istics. He was an estimable citizen, and has left 
a void that it will be difficult to fill. 


Dorxinc Fowts.—Mr. L. F. Allen took a num- 
ber of these fine birds to the late Agricultural 
Show at Rochester, with a view of exhibiting, and 
then sending them to this city for distribution 
among his friends. For safe keeping, they were 
placed under the care of a servant at the Eagle 
Tavern; but soon after dark, the chief cook espy- 
ing so fine a lot of birds, thought they would do 
great credit to the dinner-table the next day, and 
without knowing their breed or value, cut off their 
heads, and sent them down to his aids in the 
kitchen for preparation. Our friends must take 
the disappointment as coolly as possible, and wait 
another year for their Dorkings. 


ene 


Tue New-ENGLAND FarMER.—We regret to see 
that Mr. Putnam has retired from the editorial de- 
partment of this journal. Mr. Joseph Breck, one 
of its proprietors, takes his place, and we have no 
doubt that he will continue the paper to the satis- 
faction of its readers. 

Stock For Sate.—We would call attention to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Hendrickson & Co. 
of Ohio. They go down the Mississippi river the 
present month, with a fine assortment of different 
breeds of animals, and we recommend them es- 
pecially to our southern friends, as men of strict 
probity and honor in all their dealings. It is well 
known that we imported Windsor Castle and 
other stock belonging to them. 


IG> We have commenced the publication in 
this No. of Dr. Mohl’s powerful article reviewing 
Leibig’s Vegetable Physiology. We shall continue 
it as fast as received in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
from London. Our readers will find it an able 
paper and a rare treat. 

'C> Have any of our readers Lord Sommerville 
on Devon cattle? If so, we shall be extremely 
obliged to them for the loan of it a short time. 


Oe te ee 
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Crass III.—FINE-WooLLeD. 
For the best buck, to Charles Colt, Geneseo Liv. 


co., Saxon $10 
2d, to Roswell Root, York, Liv. co. 8 
3d, to Norman Frisbie, Vernon, Oneida co. 5 
4th, to Gideon Cobb, Brighton, Monroe co. Vol. Tr. 
For the best pen of 3 ewes, to Charles Colt $10 
2d, To Roswell Root, 8 
3d, to Norman Frisbie, 5 
For best pen of 5 lambs, R. Root, 5 


The above class are reported by the Committee as 
being all Saxony. 


MEnRINo Bucks. 


1st, to Edmond Fellows, South Chili, Monroe co. $10 
2d, to Luke Cheesebro 8 


Remarxs.—The sheep presented for exhibition, 
as a whole were creditable; and the committee 
take the opportunity to commend highly both the 
form and fleece of those exhibited by Mr. Charles 
Colt, of Geneseo, to whom they award the first 
premium. 

In making this remark, it is not our intention to 
disparage several other lots which were good speci- 
mens as regards staple and fineness of hurl, espe- 
cially those of Mr. Frisbie, of Vernon, Oneida co. ; 
but a prominent objection appeared to his, namely, 
want of compactness of fleece—a most defective 

oint, when our rigorous climate is considered. 
his objection, however, would not apply to those 
of Messrs. Roswell Root & Brothers. 

The committee would gladly embrace this op- 
portunity to extend these remarks, with a view to 
encourage a more extensive growth of fine wool, 
now from its scarcity so desirable to American 
manufacturers, as well as dwell on those points in 


relation to certain properties of fleece and carcase, | 


indispensable to profit, did time permit. 

The committee, with the sanction of the ex- 
ecutive committee, have classed the Saxon and 
Merinos by themselves, which we respectfully 
recommend should be a permanent arrangement 
in the premium-list hereafter, as equal justice will 
be rendered to both those distinguishéd varieties of 
sheep. 

Several good specimens of Merinos were ex- 
hibited ; but the committee take the liberty to re- 
mark, that nearly all called such, were but grades 
and imperfect imitations of the general excellence 
of this variety in their purity. 

Several bucks were presented for exhibition by 
Mr. 8. W. Jewet, of Vermont, said by him to be 
of the Paular breed, which we were also told have 
produced heavy fleeces. 

The ewes exhibited as Merinos were but grades. 
and therefore the committee did not feel authorized 
to award any farther premium. 

L. A. Morrett, ) 
I. P. Beexman, | 
JoHN Jounson, } Committee. 
Wm. Ranvatt, | 
R. Harmon, Jr., ) 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

From the vast importance attached to a labor- | 
saving machine, that will perfectly and cheaply | 
thrash wheat and other grain, the mechanical in- | 





genuity of this country has been taxed to its ut- 
most extent to perfect such an implement, and 
almost every county has its favorite machine. 
The operative part of the process is pretty gener- 
ally settled on the spike-cylinder, originally intro- 
duced by a Mr. Douglas, of Skaneateles ; but the 
Motive power assumes as many forms and contri- 
vances as the patent churn, or washing machine, 
from the cumbrous and complicated, to compact, 
simple, and unique. To describe the various forms 
would be tedious, and of but little use; and it was 
impossible for the committee to imperatively de- 
cide upon the relative value of them all, as nothing 
short of long and practical use can endorse any 
new invention as the ultimatum required. 

The committee have come to the conclusion, 
from their own previous experience and from in- 
Vestigations made by them, that a two or three 
horse-power machine, that will thrash from 190 
to 150 bushels of grain per day, with a farmer’s 
own team and his own hands, is the most desira- 
ble and profitable for the great mass of farmers; 
while perhaps a larger and more extensive power 
is the best for those who travel the country and 
thrash by the bushel, and for large grain-growers. 
A large number of horse-powers were submitted 
to the inspection of this committee, several of 
which were without thrashers, or the means for 
testing them by actual experiment. Among these 
was a very ingenious, compact, and _ well-con- 
structed machine, by A. D. Child, of Rochester, 
which promises, as far as this committee can judge 
by simple examination, to be one,of the best appli- 
cations of horse-power that was €ver offered to the 
public. Another one offered by Mr. S. B. Traver, 
of Rochester, being Davenport’s patent, combines 
many very desirable points, and 1s now in actual 
use, but was not exhibited to the committee in 
that form. Both of the foregoing machines are 
constructed upon the principle of internal gearing, 
with the swn-and-planet wheels. Mr. L. Bostwick, 
of New York, exhibited a machineat work before 
us—a very compact, simple, and effective horse- 
power, with a thrasher of the Jeater principle; 
but the committee were unanimous in giving the 
preference to the spzke-thrashers. 

That description of machines termed tread- 
powers were also exhibited to the committee. 
They appeared to perform the work expeditiously, 
and with ease to the horses, and the committee 
would not be surprised if they should eventually 
become great favorites among the farming com- 
munity. The thrashing-machine, for which the 
committee have awarded the first premium, has 
been well proved, several hundred of them being 
now in actual use. It is well constructed, and 
combines a cleaner and separater. 

{To be continued.] 





BUFFALO GRASS, 


We find a communication in the National In- 
telligencer from Captain Cook of the United States 
Dragoons, to F. Markoe, corresponding secretary 
of the National Institute, on the subject of this 
grass; and if all there said of it prove correct, it 
can not but prove a valuable herbage to be intro- 
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duced into cultivation among us, especially on 
barren hills, and such lands as are liable to be 
poached by herds of cattle. Captain Cook savs: “It 
flourishes on a poor, thin soil, in an arid climate, 
is of a pale green, and falling, it takes a slight root 
on the joints of the stock; these joints are eight or 
ten in number, and four or five inchesapart. This 
peculiarity is only observed on a close inspection, 
for, the joints also sending up a short stem, on 
which is found the grain and slender blades, it re- 
sembles an unthrifty blue grass; and, like that, it 
forms a sod, and a smoother and far harder one. 
About harvest time the country turns to the yel- 
lowish brown color of our ripe grain fields; and 
in extensive views the eye is only relieved by the 
green of a single variety of spice-weed, which dots 
the smooth brown surface of the earth. Thus, so 
short and very withered in, appearance, it seems 
wholly insufficient to support animal life, while 
proving with its grain a rich and ample food for 
countless buffaloes; and also for the diminutive 
but far more numerous prairie-dogs. Some say 
the grass will only grow where the buffalo is 
found ; that it disappears as they recede. Fora 
hundred miles we see it almost continually in the 
road, when little or none other is to be found. If 
this goes to prove that trampling is essential to its 
growth, the above idea is strengthened by our 
knowledge that the immense herds of buffalo must 
subject it fully to this treatment. I think I no- 
where saw the grass in quantity ungrazed by the 
buffalo; in the lower river bottoms, amid the suc- 
culent, green, rich looking grass of several species, 
untouched by the buffalo, little patches of this 
were observed closely eaten. After the last win- 
ter and spring of unheard-of severity and back- 
wardness, we found the buffaloes quite fat on the 
13th of June. 

‘‘Ourdragoon horses had to subsist for some time 
on this grass; their being able to do so at all, so 
closely grazed as we found it, and under the ne- 
cessary restriction of a 22-feet picket rope, would 
seem to prove its extraordinary nutrition. Only 
one other fact will I mention, and I do not explain 
it. I found it on my return, near Council Grove, 
about the middle of July, in the road, taller and 
sreener than almost any I had seen earlier and 
farther to the west. I shall send you, by the first 
opportunity, a half pint of the grain, which I pick- 
ed with my own fingers: it can be gathered in no 
other way.” 

Mr. Rotcn in Evrope.—Among the passengers 
in the steamship Caledonia, which sailed from 
Boston on the Ist inst., were Francis Rotch, Esq. 
and family, of Butternuts, Otsego co., this state. 
Mr. R. and his son go out with a view of examin- 
ing the agriculture and stock of England, and other 
parts of Europe, and will probably be absent at 
least two years. From his accurate and scientific 
knowledge of these matters at home, and a long 
previous residence abroad, his observations will be 
of the most valuable kind; and we'trust that he 
may be induced to give them to the public in a 
tangible shape. A work from him on the subject 
of agriculture, and especially stock, would be 





sought for and read with eager interest. We 
quite envy him his agricultural tour. May hime 
self and family enjoy health and happiness abroad. 


Oxitruary.—We learn with deep regret of the 
death of William Lincoln, Esq., of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. He was an able lawyer, distin- 
guished for literary attainments, and had frequent- 
ly been a representative in the legislature of his 
state. But his great celebrity, and what most en- 
deared him to the agricultural community, was 
his reports on swine; he being for a ‘number of 
years chairman of that committee at the county 
shows of Worcester. These reports were ex- 
tremely humorous and witty, and invariably drew 
forth hearty feals of laughter from the stout yeo- 
manry annually assembled to hear them. His re- 
port to the New York State Agricultural Society 
at Albany last year partook of the same character- 
istics. He was an estimable citizen, and has left 
a void that it will be difficult to fill. 


Dorkinc Fowts.—Mr. L. F. Allen took a num- 
ber of these fine birds to the late Agricultural 
Show at Rochester, with a view of exhibiting, and 
then sending them to this city for distribution 
among his friends. For safe keeping, they were 
placed under the care of a servant at the Eagle 
Tavern; but soon after dark, the chief cook espy- 
ing so fine a lot of birds, thought they would do 
great credit to the dinner-table the next day, and 
without knowing their breed or value, cut off their 
heads, and sent them down to his aids in the 
kitchen for preparation. Our friends must take 
the disappointment as coolly as possible, and wait 
another year for their Dorkings. 





Tue New-EncLAND FarMER.—We regret to see 
that Mr. Putnam has retired from the editorial de- 
partment of this journal. Mr. Joseph Breck, one 
of its proprietors, takes his place, and we have no 
doubt that he will continue the paper to the satis- 
faction of its readers. 

Srock For Sate.—We would call attention to 
the advertisement of Messrs. Hendrickson & Co. 
of Ohio. They go down the Mississippi river the 
present month, with a fine assortment of different 
breeds of animals, and we recommend them es- 
pecially to our southern friends, as men of strict 
probity and honor in all their dealings. It is well 
known that we imported Windsor Castle and 
other stock belonging to them. 


G> We have commenced the publication in 
this No. of Dr. Mohl’s powerful article reviewing 
Leibig’s Vegetable Physiology. We shall continue 
it as fast as received in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
from London. Our readers will find it an able 
paper and a rare treat. 

{C> Have any of our readers Lord Sommerville 
on Devon cattle? If so, we shall be extremely 
obliged to them for the loan of it a short time. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
PROGNOSTICATIONS OF THE WEATHER. 


Hackettstown, September 16th, 1843. 


Attxovcu the weather-table of Dr. Adam Clarke 
has been frequently published in past years, yet I 
had never given it any special attention, till its 
republication in your July number. To be “ weath- 
erwise for a few days in advance,” would be very 
agreeable indeed to the farmer. Human knowl- 
edge concerning the weather is but very limited 
at best—that is, practically so. Even the small 
degree of knowledge concerning atmospheric 
changes, possessed by all, seems to have remained 
without advancement since the first ages of the 
world; with no addition or improvement, or new 
discoveries to overthrow or confirm the prevailing 
opinions till the present day, when the labors of 
Espy and others have certainly contributed some- 
thing to this department of science. 

But even their theories and systems are as yet 
but theories only, which time and further obser- 
vation may substantiate or overturn. I have nev- 
er seen any statement of, nor am I acquainted 
with, the theory upon which Dr. Clarke’s table is 
based ; but I have often noticed that the weather 
following the new or full moon was such as indi- 
cated, and was thereby led to place some confi- 
dence therein, which I must confess, is rather 
shaken by the observations made since public at- 
tention has again been called to it in the Agricul- 
turist. 

1. I commenced upon the 19th July, when the 
moon entered the third quarter, between 8 and 10 
A. M., where the table prophesies changeable 
weather; but it was as unchangeable as any could 
wish it, being very hot and dry, with a westerly 
wind, and no rain. “But all signs fail in dry 
weather” we are told. 

2. New moon near midnight, clear weather ac- 
cording to the table, and so it was for three days, 
succeeded by a rainy one—and three others mostly 
cloudy, with a very unsteady wind. This was 
changeable. 

3. First quarter of the moon on the 2d of Au- 
gust, between 6 and 8 P. M., with a southeasterly 
wind, and rain to come, by the table. Got but 
very little the first day, none at all the second, and 
upon the fourth came the great fall of rain, occa- 
sioning the extraordinary freshet in New Jersey 
and about Philadelphia. ‘Two of the last three 
days of this quarter were very changeable, and the 
other a very stormy day. 

4, Full moon near midnight, when clear weath- 
er is indicated. The first two days, considerable 
rain fell. During the rest of the quarter, had one 
dark and cloudy day, two partially so, with rain 
at night, and one clear day. 

5. Moon passed into the third quarter, near 2 
A. M. on the 15th August. The table says clear, 
but before 24 hours came, another fall of rain, fol- 
lowed by one clear day, and the rest of the week 
gy stormy, except the last day. 

6. New moon near 10 A. M. upon the 25th. 
First three days very 


Changeable by the table. 





settled weather, with foggy mornings, and an at- 
mosphere extremely hot and oppressive. Then 
followed one day changeable, and the last three 
days were settled again. 

7. Just after midnight upon the 1st September, 
the moon entered her first quarter. Clear weath- 
er to be looked for by the table—first day stormy, 
second somewhat cloudy, third fair and hot, fourth 
still hotter—heavy showers passing round, fifth 
fair, sixth cloudy and threatening, seventh one of 
the stormiest days of the season. 

8. The moon became full upon the Sth about 
2 P. M., table saying changeable, as was the case 
for three days; being mostly cloudy, cool, and the 
wind shifting east and west of north. The rest of 
this quarter was mostly settled and clear, except 
near the last, when there was quite a fall of rain 
from the east, with a most violent wind. There 
Mr. Editor, I have now followed the moon through 
her phases for two successive revolutions, and now 
I leave your readers to their own conclusions. But 
the observations ought to be continued for a year, 
in order to judge correctly, and perhaps I may con- 
tinue them if you wish it. 

Although we have here two such men as Dr. 
Herschell and Dr. Clarke standing up for lunar in- 
fluence upon the weather, yet there are others 
equally positive in their conclusions to the con- 
trary. I shallclose with the two following quo- 
tations. The celebrated Arrago collected from 
various sources, all the well-authenticated facts in 
relation to this subject, and says, that “ there was 
no reason whatever to confirm the common notion, 
that changes of the weather attended changes of 
the moon, or that this luminary is in the least 
worthy of notice, in conducting the processes of 
agriculture.” 

That the influence of the moon upon water pro- 
duces the tides all ought to know; but if any 
think its influence upon the water in the atmos- 
phere equally as decided, let them be reminded of 
the opinion of the late Dr. Olbers, a distinguished 
astronomer of Germany, who, after careful obser- 
vations for fifty years, declares: ‘“‘ I have demon- 
strated that the influence of the moon upon the 
weather is so small, that it is totally lost amid 
the great variety of other forces and causes which 
change the state of our atmosphere.” 

A. R. D. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
WISCONSIN. 
Buffalo, September 12th, 1843. 


Wisconsin seems to be the great object of atten- 
tion for western emigrants at the present moment. 
Whether it is that apprehensions of an unhealthy 
climate, or the excessive indebtedness of the older 
western states, Michigan, Indiana, or Illinois, de- 
ters new emigrants from entering their territories, 
and many already there from remaining, certain it 
is, that while each of the foregoing states are in- 
creasing but moderately in comparison with for- 
mer years, Wisconsin is augmenting her popula- 
tion and agricultural improvement beyond that of 
any other portion of equal extent in the United 
States. The causes that have produced this gen- 
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eral and wide-spread popularity, for it is equally 
known and appreciated in Europe as in this coun- 
try, are principally these :— 

1. It is throughout its entire length and breadth 
a perfectly healthy region. 

2. It possesses a uniformly, highly fertile soil, 
yielding all the ordinary products in great luxuri- 
ance, which are adapted to the latitude. 

3. It is peculiarly a wheat-producing country, 
having a soil nearly everywhere equally removed 
from a light sand or heavy clay, and abounding in 
limestone, which is scattered through the soil and 
intimately blended with it. This last character- 
istic will give to the soil, with proper manage- 
ment, an endurance of wheat, as lasting as time; 
and as wheat is to be the great staple of our north- 
western states, this is a consideration of the high- 
est importance. 

4, The water is pure and in most places abun- 
dant, yielding a full supply for cattle and the or- 
dinary wants of the settlers; while through all 
the northern portion, the finest mill-streams 
abound, and are ready to supply their mills and 
future manufactories with all the water-power re- 
quired to make it, what nature seems to have 
destined it hereafter to become in the hands of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the manufacturing state 
Sor the west. 

5. The inexhaustible mines of lead which can 
be wrought for ages, not only to the profitable em- 
ployment of those directly engaged in digging, 
purifying, and sending the metal to market, but 
with equal profit to the farmer, who finds in the 
miners a demand for his products at remunerating 
prices. The successful working of copper mines 
will probably be added hereafter to those of lead. 

6. Its accessibility to market, having the Mis- 
sissippi on one side, and Michigan on the other, 
with the Wisconsin and Fox rivers intersecting 
through the north, and connecting the former by 
a steamboat navigation, unbroken save at the 
Portage for one and a half miles, and the falls on 
the Fox, at the Grande and Petite Kaukalaus. 
These advantages combined, render it inferior to 
no new land ever offered to the enterprise of an 
intelligent people, and it is not to be wondered at 
that it enjoys a popularity never before accorded 
to a new state. 

But I wish to call the attention of emigrants to 
one consideration, which is seldom sufficiently 
weighed. It is the propriety of thoroughly set- 
tling the coast, especially near the harbors, before 
pushing their way far into the interior. This 
may be done with the strictest regard to their in- 
terest, even if the cost of the land much exceeds 
the government price. The relative advantages 
of two positions, one near and the other remote 
from a market, are readily seen on the most super- 
ficial estimate. Let us see the cost of transporting 
wheat from a farm 50 miles from a port. In an 
ordinary condition of the roads, it will take a man 
with a span of horses and wagon, three days to 
carry 40 bushels a distance of 50 miles and return. 
The lowest estimate for time and expenses, can 
not be less than $1.50 per day, or $4.50 for the 
trip, which is equivalent to a charge of 11} cents 
per bushel on the wheat. If we assume 25 bush- 





els per acre as an average yield, we shall have the 
annual cost of sending an acre of wheat to market 
$2.81, or the interest of nearly $50 per acre. To 
this consideration, we must add this much more 
important one ; that on farms remote from a mar- 
ket, scarcely anything except wheat, wool, and 
meat, will bear transportation, while all the coarser 
products, oats, corn, roots, hay, &c., and all the 
minor ones, such as garden vegetables, poultry, 
eggs, fruit, &c., &c., will always command a ready 
and profitable sale in a thriving, populous village, 
where steamboats are daily stopping for supplies. 
We can thus readily see howa man may give $50 
an acre for land near a port, and make much more 
money out of his investment, than to pay $1.25 an 
acre for an equal or even a better quality, remote 
from it. Most of the land within 30 miles of the 
coast in the southern part of the territory, has been 
taken up, and can not now be bought unless at en- 
hanced prices. 

There is, however, a beautiful section of fertile 
land lying around the Manitouwoc river, 74 miles 
north of Milwaukie, which, owing to this place 
being somewhat out of the course hitherto run by 
steamboats, has been but partially settled, and the 
finest wheat-lands can now be taken up at govern- 
ment price. Senator Tallmadge has recently 
bought a farm on Lake Winnebago, about 30 miles 
west of Manitouwoc, having been tempted from 
the refinements and luxuries of an old country, 
and such a country, too, as Dutchess county, and 
the banks of our noble and picturesque Hudson, 
by the enchantments of Wisconsin. While there 
during the last summer, I met another gentleman 
from the southern part of Indiana, who assured 
me he could raise 75 bushels of corn per acre over 
his whole farm, and that too without hoeing, and 
vet this farm he is abandoning for one in Wiscon- 
sin, for three reasons; to get nearer a market; in- 
to a healthy country; and where he can have 
schools for his children. One gentleman assured 
me he had been offered this season $10,000 in 
cash for his farm and stock, the former taken up 
but a short time since at $1.25 per acre. 

The activity, intelligence, and improvement, 
everywhere exhibited in a seven years’ settlement 
of this recent country, are almost incredible. In 
the spring of 1836, I visited this territory, then 
containing, probably, less than 5,000 white inhabi- 
tants; now it is computed it has 100,000. Then, 
a few log-houses, scattered here and there at great 
distances along the uncultivated prairie, and al- 
most unbroken woodland, just served to remind 
the traveller that he was not in a region wholly 
unreclaimed from the wild beast and the savage. 
Now the comfortable house everywhere meets the 
eye, and the snug out-buildings and extended en- 
closures, with the luxuriant crops, and numerous 
herds of cattle, sheep, and pigs, with all the home 
comforts in prodigal abundance, give assurance that 
thisis indeed a land flowing with milk and honey. 
All the improved breeds of animals are there found 
in large numbers and in great perfection. Many 
choice Short-Horns and Berkshires I saw near 
Southport, Milwaukie, Manitouwoc, and other 

laces. 
P If there be any feature that pre-eminently dis- 
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tinguishes the citizens of Wisconsin, it is their 
clear-sighted activity and intelligent enterprise, 
which insure the general adoption of the best 
breeds of domestic animals, the latest improve- 
ments in implements, and the most approved sys- 
tems of husbandry, unshackled by the narrow- 
minded objections, and the clogging influences of 
legendary prejudices. Here we see the novel com- 
bination of one of our most recently settled states, 
more highly advanced as a whole, in an agricul- 
tural point of view, than any other portion of the 
Union. This youngest sister of ours seems to have 
burst into existence, like Minerva from the head 
of Jupiter, mature in wisdom and arts. The 
world does not afford an example of a country 
springing at once, as if by a single bound, from a 
state of uncultivated nature, into one of such sud- 
den and complete civilization. 
R. L. ALLEN. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Hereford Hall, near Albany, 
August 10th, 1843. 


When the Cotswold sheep first came into no- 
tice in England as early feeders, the Leicester 
men were strongly opposed to them, which was a 
good omen of their being something superior. It 
is true they originated from large, coarse, shape- 
less animals; but their quality of flesh and heavy 
fleeces were sufficient indication for a scientific 
breeder, to exercise his skill in improving their 
symmetry. 

Mr. William Hewer, Senr., was the first person 
under my observation that undertook it to any ex- 
tent. Although no breeder in the United King- 
dom made more rapid improvement, he had a 
long up-hill course to run; but his courage and 
perseverance during this time never failed him. 
He made it his constant care and study, and was 
highly delighted when he recovered a bad point, 
and I will venture to say, that three fourths of the 
Leicester flocks are now mixed with his Cotswold 
blood ; and the farmers have been well satisfied 
with the produce. 

I have long been an eye-witness to the improve- 
ments made in Oxfordshire, from rams of his 
breeding, for I purchased for eight successive 
years from five to fifteen shearlings yearly, for my 
father and neighbors. Our flocks were mostly of 
the finer bred Leicesters, and we were obliged to 
keep cur wethers two years before we could fat 
them, or sell them as store tegs to the jobbers or 
graziers. After the introduction of William Hew- 
er’s rams into this country, the farmers generally 
sent their tegs to market bare shorn, twelve or 
thirteen months old, and sold them for more 
money than they previously did with their fleeces 
on, ai the same age, and the same mode of keep- 
ing. Mr. Hewer had been working hard for many 
years to improve, and selected but very few of his 
best larnbs to sell by private contract, before he 
commenced his annual ram sales. He soon ob- 
tained heavy rumps, wide briskets, long faces and 
ears, but found it very difficult to secure fat backs, 
and level crops. ‘The first sale I attended, I pur- 





chased two to put to my father’s ewes; I paid 
twenty-one guineas for one, and eleven for the 
other. The former was an excellent sheep, there 
were but few points I wanted to alter; he was a 
little high in his loins, deficient in his legs, (but 
here our ewes were good,) and rather coarser in 
the bone than I wished. I particularly wanted a 
cood rump, level crop, long face and ears; these 
I had, and most other points accompanying them, 
which a breeder should always look to, and not 
lose three or four points to gain one. ‘The latter 
had many deficient points; but the principal one 
was his crop, a very difficult one to improve, and 
a very important one to the breeder. This is a 
point [ look to beyond all others, I think it is a 
true indication of bad quality, exorbitant consu- 
mers, and slow feeders. Give me a “straight 
bottom, and a straight top,” with a mellow touch, 
and I can soon improve the rest. No animal can 
come to market ear/y with a bad crop and a heavy 
paunch, this I know from experience, which I 
will state hereafter. 

Mr. Hewer refused one hundred guineas for the 
use of one sheep for this season. The average of 
Mr. H.’s sale appearing in the country papers 
brought many farmers to examine mine, they he- 
ing the first that had made their appearance in 
that part of the country. I was proud of them I 
will allow, and might have ‘ boasted” a little, 
being young, and glorying in the “dest.” The 
highest priced sheep was very much admired ; the 
other was not despised; the price was the only 
difficulty. Five to six pounds was the extent the 
farmers were then in the habit of giving. One 
wanted to put one or two ewes, another, three or 
four to get a tup lamb, but I refused all, put the 
best to eighty of the best ewes, the other to thirty 
culls. I never saw such an improvement as the 
best sheep made ; he paid the extra price in extra 
quality the first season, for I sold thirty-seven 
wether tegs of his getting, (bare shorn,) at Smith- 
field, for one and sixpence per head more than I 
sold the spring previous with their wool on, and 
their fleeces weighed four to the tod, an average 
of seven pounds each. I sold the wool that season 
at one pound twelye and sixpence per tod; the 
thirty-seven fleeces amounting to fifteen pounds 
and sixpence; one and sixpence per head more 
than the previous year, (without any rise in mutton 
and store stock,) made two pounds fifteen shillings 
and sixpence, which left the extra quality of five 
ram tegs, and forty-four ewes to pay for first cost 
of ram; a balance of only four pounds fourteen 
shillings. I sold the get of the other sheep with 
their wool on, not being fit for market, for a little 
more money than the sheared ones, because their 
size was increased, and suited the eye of the gra- 
zier, but their crops were bad, and they wanted 
time and rich pasture before sent to market, which 
the Buckinghamshire graziers could give them. 
This opened the eyes of the Oxfordshire farmers. 

I attended the next sale, and my lambs being so 
much better than my neighbors’, I had a com- 
mission to purchase five. ‘The third sale I pur- 
chased thirteen, and there were twenty-three 
came into the county of Oxford. Since that time 
nearly all the long-wool sheep in that county are 
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crossed directly or indirectly from Mr. Hewer’s 
flock. They have stronger constitutions, more 
wool, a better mixture of fat and lean, and the ad- 
vantage of early maturity. The last sale I was 
at, which was in 1840, I purchased nineteen, 
which I brought to this country. They averaged 
me $110 each. Several were sold from sixty to 
ninety guineas; and I saw one hundred and fifty 
guineas offered for one sheep! It was the general 
opinion that a better sheep was never seen for 
size, symmetry, quality of flesh, and weight of 
wool. When I say this, I do not make any com- 
parison with the South-Downs, for I think Mr. 
Jonas Webb has made as rapid improvement in 
that breed, and deserves as much credit. I think 
two such breeders ought to be valued as highly 
as men can be; they are a nation’s prop. They 
are men who have done their duty. All that is 
required in this country is a few such breeders ; 
if they possessed the true spirit, trifles would not 
stop them, “depression” would not check their 
enterprise; the more they became engaged in it, 
the greater would be their pleasure, delight, and 
profit; but now, some get tired of it because they 
do not study it, and allow their stock to degener- 
ate from dad management. This climate is equal 
to any in the world; it only wants care and judg- 
ment to produce the best animals. 

Breeders of stock stir up your courage and your 
judgment, and then you will do your duty; donot 
give up before you have learned your business— 
then is the proper time to pursue it fur your own 
good, and that of the country. 

Wituam H. Soruam. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
CULTURE OF SUMACH. 


Tuere are three species of sumach used in dye- 
ing—the Rhus Glabrum, the Rhus Coriaria, and 
the Rhus Cotinus. The first (Rhus Glabrum) is 
the common sumach of North America, such as is 
generally used by our country dyers, and to a lim- 
ited extent by our morocco tanners. The annual 
peduncles with their leaves are gathered, dried, 
and are generally used without grinding. I have 
never known or heard of any regular manufacture 
of this article since I have been in the country, and 
I shall now offer some observations which I hope 
may draw the attention of our southern planters 
to the advantage of cultivating it for the market. 

“ Of all astringents, sumach bears the greatest 
resemblance to galls. The precipitate, however, 
produced in solutions of iron by an infusion of it, 
is less in quantity than what is obtained by an 
equal weight of galls; so that in most cases it 
may be substituted for galls, the price of which is 
considerable, provided we proportionally increase 
its quantity.” 

It is well known to botanists that the most as- 
tringent vegetables, or those containing the largest 
portion of gallic acid, are brought from warm cli- 
mates; and the following facts will prove that the 
quality of sumach also depends on the warmth of 
the climate in which it grows. The sumach 
grown in Europe is the Rhus Coriaria. That 
which is grown in the north of Europe, and im- 








ported from Trieste, is inferior to our own, except- 
ing a small portion grown in the Tyrol, and even 
this portion is not superior to the best American ; 
whereas, that grown in Sicily, Syria, Palestine, 
Spain, and Portugal, where it is cultivated with 
great care, is found by experience to be vastly su- 
perior to that from Trieste, and will sell for nearly 
three times as much. A similar difference is ob- 
servable in the sumach grown in our own country. 
That from the southern side of New Jersey is su- 
perior to that obtained from the state of New 
York, and that from Virginia is superior to the 
New Jersey; and I have no doubt that the same 
plant raised in our southern states, Florida for in- 
stance, dried with proper care, and fine ground, 
— be nearly or quite equal to the best importe 
ed. 
Sumach should be cut or gathered in clear 
weather, and should be so spread on a floor as to 
dry rapidly ; for if only a small part should fer- 
ment, the whole mass will be seriously injured in 
its marketable value. It should be fine ground 
when dry, and packed in bags containing about 
one hundred and sixty pounds each, net weight. 
No rain or dew should be permitted to fall on it 
after cutting, for even the damp from the hold of 
a ship will injure its quality greatly. 

The Rhus Coriaria is a much smaller shrub 
than the Glabrum, the leaves are nearly three 
times as long, and the annual stalk much smaller. 
Of this sumach, from ten to fifteen thousand tons 
are annually imported for the use of our manufac- 
turers. The importation into this country is most- 
ly from Sicily. Should the Glabrum be found in- 
ferior, the Coriaria could be substituted for it. 

I am informed that sumach will not re-produce 
from the seed, and if this be true, there would be 
some difficulty in introducing the articles to any 
extent, excepting by some slow persevering pro- 
cess; as it would have to be extended by layers. 
It is said to be hybridous, in which case some 
plants brought from Sicily, and planted close to 
our Glabrum, would enable the seed of both to 
reproduce, and in this way might be extended at 
pleasure. 

The price of Sicily sumach has varied in our 
market from forty-two dollars per ton, to one hun- 
dred and twenty, within the last eighteen years. 
So that if our southern planters could supply the 
home market they would realize more than one 
million of dollars per annum on the present de- 
mand, and as this will annually increase, it is 
more than probable that in twenty years the con- 
sumption will double. 

The following is the botanical description of this 
plant. Coriaria—elm-leaved sumach—leaves pen- 
nate, leaflets oval, bluntly serrated, downy be- 
neath ; their common stalk winged in the upper 
part; flowering in July, and retaining its dense, 
branched, ample, upright clusters, of deep red, 
rough, coriaceous berries, even till winter, after 
the leaves are fallen. The tree is of a dwarf, 
bushy habit, with spreading, ascending, round 
downy: branches, of a soft spongy texture. Leaves 
from eight inches to a foot long, of about five pair 
of leaflets, with an odd one; paler, downy, and 
veiny beneath. Flowers greenish, each with a 
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large, hoary germen, which becomes a globular, 
crimson, hair berry, the size of an elder berry. 
The taste of this fruit is very acid and astringent. 

The Rhus Cotinus, or Venice sumach, is also 
an important article in dyeing. It is known in 
England as young fustic; the stem and trunk of 
the shrub, and the root, are bought and employed 
for dyeing golden and orange yellows. The leaves 
and stalk when bruised, have an aromatic but 
pungent and acid scent. 

This plant is grown in our nurseries and suld as 
an ornamental shrub. It is by some called the 
fringe tree, and by others the burning bush; at 
least such have been the names given me by in- 
quiring of the owners. It bears a large, drab- 
colored, flossy blossom, and grows very luxuriant- 
ly in all our shrubberies. I have had much in- 
quiry for the article, but as none is imported into 
this country, I could not supply the demand. 

The Cotinus is cultivated by layers, and froma 
few plants a large number might soon be obtained. 


ning. There is considerable thickness of white 
sap outside, and dark yellow and orange-colored 
rings inside, which latter is the coloring matter. 
The wood is soft and easily cut with the heel-cut- 
ter’s knife. The leaves on this wood when cut, 
are gathered, dried, and ground with the other 
sumach. 
Wn. PartRIDGE. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
VIRGINIA CHURNING APPARATUS. 


Llangollen, Ky., October 9, 1843. 


In my late visit to Virginia, I met with an effi- 
cient churning apparatus, a side-drawing of which 
is given below. Its merits are its cheapness and 
simplicity. A boy or girl of twelve years of age 
/can with great ease work three or four churns. 
The principle, you will perceive, may be applied 
/toany number of churns, worked by any motive 





The stalks sent to market in Europe are from one’ power proportioned to their number and capacity. 
to two inches in diameter, with the bark taken! All the parts are of wood, except the crank, axis 


off, therefore cut, I presume, when the sap is run- 


of the fly-wheel, and pin 2. 


Vircinta Cuurnine Apparatus. —(Fic. 53.) 
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a, 8 feet long; 4,6 feet; c, c, eight feet; (long | ing-boy orother motive power. The churns should 
er still better;) d, fly-wheel, of wood, 5 feet di-; be placed on a board with marks to indicate the 


ameter, heavy, with crank n, adapted to the depth 


exact position of the base of each churn. A, iron 


of the churns e; f, the crank and handle for work-| pin. Take out the pins p, p, p, and the churns 


Front View or Cuurns.—(Fic. 54.) 








are detached, and may be removed. 
Joun Lewis. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
IS CHESS THE ORIGINAL OF WHEAT ? 
Virginia, August, 10th, 1843. 
Witu the general tenor and object of Mr. R. L. 
Allen’s communication on “new varieties of 
wheat,” in the August No. of the Agriculturist, I 
heartily coincide. In my own feeble way, I have 


from time to time endeavored to impress upon my 
brother farmers the importance, not only of obtain- 
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ing new varieties, but of preserving in their purity 
those which have been proved to be valuable. 

But your correspondent, in order to incite to this 
praiseworthy object, undertakes to make sugges- 
tions, and to enforce them by facts, which should 
not have been expected from an enlightened man 
in this enlightened day. I have for many years 
read Mr. Allen’s writings with great pleasure, and 
have regarded him as a distinguished laborer in 
the cause of agriculture. Under the signature of 
Ulmus,* in the old Genesee Farmer, (Ulmus Buffa- 
loensis I think he was familiarly yclept, when I 
visited the glorious region of western New York 
some six or seven years ago,) he has often com- 
manded the attention of its readers, and delighted 
them with the elegance of hisdiction. And when 
it was announced that he would become a regular 
correspondent of your journal, I congratulated my- 
self that I could often repose again under his um- 
brageous shade. But surely, while other people 
have been steadily advancing, he has been content 
toremain stationary. Not unlike the famous Rip 
Van Winkle, he has slept while the “chess con- 
troversy” was raging, for he professes to be entire- 
jy ignorant of its merits, and to have scarcely 
glanced at it during its progress. It is far from 
my wish to “provoke” him into a controversy 
now. I have no desire to break a lance on the 
subject, even with so gallant an antagonist ; though 
I can not but regret that he should have taken no 
interest in a discussion in which error, however 
popular and deeply rooted it had become, was tri- 
— exposed. 

r. A. “‘ suggests” that chess is the original of 
wheat, from which the latter was derived by a 
long course of culture in the early ages of the 
world, antecedent to any record we possess. But 
how does he attempt to justify such a conclusion ? 
We may readily conceive, as he justly states, that 
the delicious cauliflower, and the immense drum- 
head cabbage, are the products of the wild cole- 
wort, (Brassica oleracea,) obtained by judicious 
cultivation ; and that the golden pippin is the off- 
spring of the wild crab of Europe, not of Ameri- 
ca; for under all circumstances, and in all cli- 
mates, every individual of those races retains not 
only its generic, but its specific characteristics. 
No plant deviating farther from its original than a 
simple variety, has ever been produced from either 
of those tribes, Wheat and chess on the contrary, 
are not only of different species, but of different 
genera. ‘There isno more resemblance between 
them than there is between the chestnut and the 
oak. If the same connexion existed as that which 
is found between the various members of the cab- 
bage or apple families, Mr. Allen’s illustrations 
would be happy and forcible, In process of time 
it is possible that a race not inferior to the Euro- 
pean may descend from the Hottentot, or even 
from the wretched pigmies of interior Africa; but 
not even those degraded specimens of humanity 
could ever be derived from beings a single degree 
lower in the scale of existence than man. 

Your correspondent has also referred the origin 


* The writer is in error here. Ulmus is L. F. Allen of 
Black Rock ; the author of the article on “‘ New Varieties 
of Wheat” is R. L. Allen of Buffalo.—Eb. 








of wheat to chess, because the wheat plant is not 
to be found in a wild state in any country. But 
are there not other plants which are only to be 
found in a state of cultivation? To what remote 
origin would he refer oats, and rye, and barley, 
and maize? Chess is as nearly allied to three of 
them as it is to wheat; and indeed it has been 
gravely contended that they also degenerate to 
chess. The parentage of the peach has also been 
ascribed to the almond. These and other similar 
metamorphoses were strenuously advocated du- 
ring the pendency of the famous chess controversy ; 
and I thought they had long since been exploded, 
or banished to the dim twilight of agricultural 
knowledge. Your correspondent would probably 
have scarcely ventured to evoke their aid at the 
present time, if he had taken any interest in that 
controversy ; for he would not have remained ig- 
norant of the utter discomfiture of those who at- 
tempted to force nature into a conformity with 
their views, instead of conforming them to the 
immutable laws of nature. 

I repeat that I cordially concur with Mr. Allen 
in recommending to the farmer the utmost atten- 
tion to the subject which he has brought to his 
notice. It is only to the unscientific, not to say 
absurd views, which characterize a portion of his 
communication, that I beg leave most respectfully, 
and with acknowledgments for his zeal as an 
agriculturist, and his ability as a writer, to object. 


For the American Agricullturist. 
CULTURE OF SILK. 


Northampton, Mass., September 6, 1843. 


Dear Sir: It is gratifying that you take such 
favorable notice of silk culture. Our whole coun- 
try should rise in its strength, and use the means 
with which we are so richly furnished to promote 
this great object. Our soil, climate, and industri- 
ous habits, are in our favor, and we may easily 
overcome every obstacle, which ignorance or pre- 
judice has, or can present. Our privileges and 
circumstances are such, as to enable us to com- 
pete with the cheap labor of other countries, not 
only to supply our own market, but in due time 
to export to other nations, who never have, and 
perhaps never will raise enough of the raw mate- 
rial to supply their own demands; although, silk 
affords them the most satisfactory returns. It is 
gratifying to find so many leading men expressing 
their unqualified approbation of the importance of 
silk culture. Much has been said and written 
upon the subject, and we must begin to act more 
vigorously than in by-gone days, or the great ob- 
ject will not be accomplished; all talk and no 
work is not the best mode. There are thousands 
of hands which might be profitably employed in 
the culture of silk, if encouraged by those occupy- 
ing the higher walks of life. Those who have 
made the experiment, pronounce the employment 
not only healthy, but agreeable; only make the 
business fashionable, and the desired object ma 
be considered as more than half aceeniiladh 
The culture of silk is no new employment, even 
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THE PROVISION TRADE WITH ENGLAND. 








in this country. It has been attended to by a few 
individuals, almost ever since the country has been 
settled. The American culture was early begun 
in Georgia, and by slow progress was introduced 
into the middle and eastern states. The first rec- 
ord we have of silkeworms raised in Massachu- 
setts, was as early as 1727 ; and the first garment 
made of American silk was in the state of Con- 
necticut, in 1747. President Stiles of Yale Cok 
lege, Dr. Aspinwall of Mansfield, and Joseph 
Clark of Northampton, were our pioneers in this 
business. Mr. Clark introduced the raising of 
silk into this town; but not until it had been found 
a profitable business in Connecticut. He raised 
and reeled his silk, and manufactured scme stout 
fabric, which remains to this day. The family of 
Mr. Starkweather, who was a native of Mansfield, 
brought with him the art of growing silk some 
fifty or sixty years since, and from year to year 
made sewings for his own and neighbors’ use, to 
the amount of several dollars annually, to the year 
1843; in such a silent and unobtrusive manner, as 
not to be noticed by any out of his immediate 
neighborhood. In those early days, no other mul- 
berry than the white mulberry was used or known ; 
but within some ten or fifteen years, other varie- 
ties have been introduced of a larger leaf, and 
equally adapted to the purposes of feeding worms, 
and facilitating the operation of gathering foliage. 

Taking into consideration the various uses to 
which the mulberry is adapted, exclusive of feed- 
ing worms, the large leaf Canton stands pre-emi- 
nent. The leaf is large, stout, heavy, comes early 
and retains its verdure longer, and in greater per- 
fection than any other known variety. For the 


purposes of furnishing stock for the paper-mill, | 


and furnishing numerous stalk for bark silks it has 
peculiar claims. The doings of the first meeting 


of silk-growers in New England, held in this place | 


last year, were extensively circulated throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the land, and 
even foreign countries, and awakened an increased 
interest in the silk cause. Great improvements 


have been suggested and made within the last , 


year; particularly the important change from 
close to open feeding, promoting the health of the 
worm, and consequently the quantity of silk. 

The foliage of the mulberry has already been 
through the paper-mill, and submitted to the types 
of our presses ; and more is in progress of manu- 
facture in this place, which, if successful, will be 
exhibited at the Fair of the American Institute. 
I have several hundred pounds of foliage with and 
without the bark delivered at one paper-mill for 
experiment, and probably have enough to make 
100 reams or more, from eight or ten acres of as 
splendid mulberries as ever a New England sun 
shone upon. I have a parcel of mulberry stalks 
under water or dew-rotting, all of the Canton va- 
riety. If this operation succeeds in facilitating the 
separation of the cortex from the wood, then the 
silk cause will flourish. But who will do the 
business for me another year, I know not. Past 
experience has convinced me that the operator 
must be interested to inake it most profitable, and 
that hard labor is not the kind wanted. I have 


the evidence the present year, that interested la- 


bor is worth, at least, one third more, and proba- 
bly, all things considered, worth double that of 
hired labor. The flattering accounts we have of 
a renewed interest in the cause of agriculture, hor- 
ticulture, &c., are indicative that silk culture will 
not be neglected. It is hoped that the meeting of 
the New England silk convention on the 4th of 
October in this town, and the mass convention in 
the city of New York, will tell on the pages of 
history. 
D. StTessins. 


Tur writer of the following excellent article 
upon preparing and packing provisions for the for- 
eign market, making sales, &c., went out to Eng- 
land a short time since for the express purpose of 
making himself more particularly acquainted with 
this important branch of our trade. He has con- 
siderable experience in this business, and to any 
house extensively engaged in it, he could render 
very essential service. 

For the American Agriculturist. 
THE PROVISION TRADE WITH ENGLAND. 
Darien, October 2, 1843. 


Experience begins to show that the provision 
trade with England must be the great trade of the 
‘country. She must, within a very few years, 
‘draw a large share of her supply of cured pro- 
‘visions from America, and in a great degree from 
| the United States. As the whole subject of the 
' provision trade is new in this country, I propose 
| to give some hints on the best method of sending 
out, and selling in English markets. On a former 
| occasion, as you are aware, I published the meth- 
od of curing and preparing pork and beef. ‘The 
|article was extensively circulated, and I trust did 
a good deal of service. In this article I shall con- 
fine myself pen ged to butter, cheese, and lard. 
| Burrrr.—Until there is more system in the 
method of putting up, and care in making, butter 





can not be sent into the English market with any 
degree of safety, except as grease-butter ; and as 
that must be bought at a very low rate in your 
market, say upon an average of four cents, to pay 
the shipper a profit, it follows, that as we now do 
business, our butter must be consumed at home. 
I should not recommend any person to ship, until 
there is a modification of the tariff, so that butter 
can goin at a much smaller duty than is now 
levied. If our farmers would only take pains in 
putting up their butter, it would make a difference 
of a great many hundred thousand dollars with 
their profits. If they would work out all the 
milk, salt with pure salt, and put up in firkins 
wnade of thoroughly-seasoned ak, there would be 
no difficulty in having it keep well in any climate, 
and insure for it a ready sale. 

Cueese.—This will soon become quite an article 
of traffic, and the American article may in a great 
measure take the lead in the English market. It 
is so cheaply made in our dry climate, and can be 
so soon cured, and sent into market, that the farm- 
er will find it the most profitable of his dairy prod- 
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ucts. Here, however, great care is required, or 
he will lose. The cheese must not be too large, 
from 40 to 50 pounds when well cured is the fa- 
vorite size, and thev must be deep, mildly flavored, 
well pressed, and so cured as to keep their shape. 
A great deal of cheese is spoiled upon the voyage, 
simply because ‘the whey has not all been pressed 
out. The hold of a ship is generally very warm, 
and the cheese gets heated, and unless well cured, 
materially injured. In preparing it for market, 
casks are preferable to boxes, because it will keep 
quite as well if properly packed, and saves expe:se, 
as each package has to be weighed into the cus- 
tom-house, and it costs as much to weigh a box 
as a cask, besides it is easier handled in casks. In 
packing it into casks two things are of prime im- 
portance. 1. That all the cheese in the cask be 
as near alike as possible in color, taste, and weight. 
2. That there should be a thin board, the size of 
the cheese, between each one. Half-inch would 
be thick enough. Some put only a narrow strip 
of board, but this indents itself into the cheese, 
and injures them. When nothing is put between 
them, the cheese get stuck together, and are in- 
jured in separating. 

Larp.—Lard is worth so much for oil, and oil 
is in such good demand, that the export will cease 
ina short time, or nearly so. A good article of 
bladdered lard will generally pay. Sometimes also 
in kegs, and a very fair article in barrels. The 
bladders should be hogs’ bladders, and cleaned 
when taken from the hog. The process is very 
simple. The bladder is first blown up to its ut- 
most capacity, then turned, washed, returned, and 
put into a strong clear brine for twenty-four hours ; 
changed again into fresh brine, and in about two 
days it will be bleached perfectly white, and the 
end sufficiently cured to keep after the bladder is 
filled. Much depends upon getting the bladder 
well bleached. When filled, it is turned inside 
out, suspended ina tub of cold water, and filled 
from a cask into which the lard has been strained 
Jong enough to get below the boiling point. As 
soon as filled it is tied up, and thrown into a large 
vat of cold water to cool. When put up for mar- 
ket, casks of the size of flax-seed tierces should be 
used, smaller would be preferable, and the blad- 
ders carefully packed between and among layers 
of clean chaff. In Ireland they use oat-hulls. 
Great care should be taken that they are kept dry, 
and do not get burst in the package. None but 
the very best lard should be put into bladders. 

Metnov or Setyinc.—The manner of doing 
business now is to consign the article to some 
house in Liverpool. After the consignment has 
come to hand, it is in due time landed, weighed, 
&c., and taken into the custom-house if bonded, 
which is the usual course. The consignee em- 
ploys a broker to sell. He advertises it for sale at 
public auction, at some future day. In due time 
it is put up and sold. 

Some little experience in that market satisfies 
me such is not the best way. Nine times in ten 
it is in the power of a few dealers to combine and 
have it at their own price. Besides, the expenses 
are materially enhanced—because you are com- 
pelled to pay all the broker’s charges extra. The 





true way for American dealers is to establish an 
agency in Liverpool or London, to whom the 

should send their consignments. He could pus 

them into the market as the price would warrant, 
and in a very little ttme have his channels which 
would be sure and safe. Until such a thing is 
doue, our people will do business very much toa 


disadvantage. 
T. C. PETERS. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
RENSSELAER COUNTY SHOW. 


Three Hills Farm, October 3, 1843. 


Dear Sir: I attended the second meeting of 
the Rensselaer county Agricultural Society, which 
took place in the village of Lansingburg on the 
27th and 28th of September. The morning of the 
first day was cool, cloudy, and a breeze from the 
north rendered it rather unpropitious; but soon 
after 12 o’clock it cleared off, and the afternoon 
was clear and pleasant. At an early hour the 
roads leading to the village were thronged with 
pedestrians and vehicles of all kinds. The large 
number of the hardy farmers of the country, with 
their wives, sons, and daughters present, was evi- 
dence of the interest manifested in the fair, and a 
favorable omen of the future welfare and success 
of the society. This is as it should be; for with- 
out the aid and countenance of the practical and 
working farmer, these societies would avail but 
little. The interest of agriculturists are insepara- 


ble from the permanent prosperity of every nation, © 


and closely connected with the welfare of every 
individual of the human race. On agriculture all 
are directly or indirectly dependant for the means 
of subsistence, and toward its improvement all 
should be willing to contribute. 

The exhibition of stock was not what I expect- 
ed; Rensselaer can do better; it was good what 
there was on the ground, but the number was 
small. Few counties in the state can show more 
or superior animals than Rensselaer. The town 
of Hoosick alone, I am confident, could make a 
good display in numbers as well as in quality of 
very superior animals of all kinds; but on looking 
over the list of entries, I found but one animal en- 
tered from that town! ‘Thisis not right, it should 
not beso. Every farmer, and particularly every 
member of the society, should contribute something 
to the exhibition ; if it is but one animal or one ear 
of corn, it would increase the interest, and make 
them, by comparison, judge of its merits. We 
have often heard farmers, on viewing specimens 
exhibited, exclaim, ‘‘Humph! I have a better 
animal, better cheese, or better corn, (as the case 
may be,) at home.” Now, we ask, in the name 
of common sense, why do they not bring them 
forth, and let others know what they have got ? 
There could be nothing lost, but something may 
be gained by the exhibition. 

The society were much indebted to our mutual 
friend George Vail, Esq., and two or three other 
spirited individuals, for the show of cattle. Mr. 
Vail had twelve head of his Durhams on the 
ground, among which was his imported bull Duke 
of Wellington, whose portrait you published in 
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the 9th No. of Vol. I. of your Agriculturist. I 
also found his splendid young bull Meteor there, 
who excited great and well-deserved admiration. 
He has improved wonderfully the last six months, 
and if exhibited at our state fair next year, will be 
a hard customer to beat. In fashion and general 
appearance, it is thought he will soon eclipse his 
illustrious sire, Duke of Wellington. I also re- 
cognised his imported cow Duchess, the dam of 
Meteor; but his two-year-old heifer Victoria, got 
by Wellington, dam by Coriolanus, one of my 
bulls, seemed to attract the most attention, and 
was considered the “belle” of the herd on the 
ground. 

Next to Mr. Vail, in point of numbers, was Mr. 
Belden of Troy, with some fine specimens of Dur- 
hams, grades, and native cows, among which, it 
was remarked, were some extraordinary milkers. 

Mr. J. H. Coons of Brunswick, was also there 
with some of his fine Durhams and though last, 
not least, Mr. Sampson’s mammoth Durham bull 
who excited the wonder, if not the admiration 
of all, for his colossal size, being considered the 
largest on the ground, and only three years 
old. I noticed twelve yoke of very superior 
working cattle, and only one yoke of fat cattle on 
the ground. 

The exhibition of sheep and swine was very 
limited, only eight entries of sheep, and four of 
swine; but though their numbers were small, 
they were good specimens of their kind, and re- 
flected great credit to their owners. And “ even 
hens,” as a buxom lass exclaimed, as she passed 
through the crowd, “ even hens are here.” 

The show of implements of husbandry, exceed- 
ed any county exhibition I have ever attended, and 
one of the most attractive and curious objects, was 
a structure formed of agricultural implements, de- 
nominated the “ Farmer’s Coat of Arms,” decora- 
ted with vegetables and flowers. This you must 
know, was designed by that enthusiastic friend of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, Alexander Walsh, 
Esq., of Lansingburgh. I should fail in the at- 
tempt to describe this unique and beautifully de- 
signed affair, and as it was Mr. Walsh’s intention 
to have a sketch taken of it, for engraving, I will 
endeavor to procure a copy for your magazine. 

In the agricultural implement department, the 
society were much indebted to Mr. H. Warren of 
Troy, who was by far the greatest contributor. 
It was from his establishment, which, by-the-by, 
is the most extensive this side of New York, that 
the “ Farmer’s Coat of Arms” was formed, and 
the implements were much admired for the neat- 
ness and finish in their construction, and their 
general fitness for the objects for which they were 
intended. I also noticed on the ground some 
highly-finished Livingston county plows, made 
and exhibited by J. O. Dale of Lansingburgh, and 
Mr. Langdon of Troy exhibited some of his horse- 
hoes or cultivator plows. An endless chain horse- 


power, with a circular saw attached, was put in 
operation, and wood was sawed in quick time, 
near which were several cooking stoves in full 
blast, showing their capacity to consume it. M. 
P. Coons, Esq., of Hoosick, exhibited a model of a 
hinged harrow, of a new construction, which 





would seem, from appearance, to be a very effi- 
cient implement. 

There were but few entries of household manu- 
factures, and they were generally more for orna- 
ment than utility. The products of the dairy 
were good in quality, but only a few samples ex- 
hibited. The fruit and floral department was 
well represented. The exhibition, on the whole, 
was very creditable to the society and county ; 
though we doubt not it will be far eclipsed by fu- 
ture exhibitions. 

On the second day, which was fair and pleasant, 
at an early hour a procession was formed, escorted 
by the Troy Citizen’s Corps, with an excellent 
band of music, to the church, where a large con- 
course listened with great attention to an excellent 
and finished address pronounced by J. J. Veelie, 
Esq. of Hoosick. It was expected that William 
P. Van Rensselaer, Esq., the President of the So- 
ciety, would deliver the address, but from indis- 
position he was prevented, in consequence of which 
Mr. Veelie was appointed to take his place with 
only a few hours’ notice for preparation. Two 
appropriate odes were sung; and the reading of 
the reports of the committees, and the delivery of 
the premiums, closed the exercises of the day. 

C. N. Bement. 


For the American Agriculturist. 
THE CROPS OF WESTERN N. Y.—CATTLE, &c. 


Black Rock, Aug. 28, 1843. 


As the harvest season is now over, according to 
my promise I give you some account of it. In 
this region, the spring, following a winter of ex- 
traordinary intensity, was cold and backward. 
The growing season, however, when once com- 
menced, came on vigorously, with showers and 
fine weather. The spring crops, though feeble and 
unpromising at first, grew rapidly with the warmth 
of summer, and have produced thus far, well. The 
weather through July and August has been uncom- 
monly dry and hot, and never had the farmers a 
better hay and harvest season. 

The Winter Wueat was somewhat winter 
killed, and smothered by the uncommon quantity 
of snow, but it revived beyond expectation, and 
with a light straw, and an unpromising yield, has 
far exceeded expectation. The crop is a full aver- 
age, and the size, plumpness, and quality of the 
grain, never was better. 

Of Oats, a less quantity was sown than last 
year, and the general growth has been less; yet 
they are well headed on a light and short straw. 
The crop a full average. 

Bar ey is good in quality, and usual in quantity. 

Inp1an Corn.—This is not a first-rate corn coun- 
try, but with good culture, on a dry, rich, and open 
soil, a fair crop is usually obtained. ‘The last six 
weeks have been too dry, but the extreme heat is 
favorable—on the whole there will be a fair 
crop. 

Sprinc WHEAT is grown considerably in this re- 
gion, and averages well. The same remarks will 
apply to this as to winter wheat. Many of our 
farmers in this neighborhood grow the Siberian 
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variety exclusively. It is a plump, reddish berry, 
on a stout and long stalk, and yields remarkably 
well—thirty to forty bushels to the acre is not an 
uncommon crop. 

For BuckwueEat the weather for some weeks 
has been too dry. The yield will be light, al- 
aa several good pieces are seen on strong 
ands, 

Potatoes will be light, owing to dry weather. 
We have had only three moderate showers in 
more than four weeks, and the earth is exceedingly 
parched. The pastures and mown meadows dried 
almost toa crisp. Most of them, if fired, would 
burn freely. 

Hay has been a fair crop; about the usual 
average. The quality of it is unsurpassed. 

Root Crops of the minor kind, such as sugar- 
beet, carrot, ruta-baga, &c., &c., are but so so— 
too drouthy. Abundant rains, if soon, may push 
them yet to a large yield, as they are late growers. 

CaTTLe have generally thriven well, and are 
very healthy. So, generally, with other farm 
stock, 

Tue Horse-Raxe.—I have put up full 175 tons 
of hay with only a shower or two on the first cut- 
ting—at least 150 tons have been secured, part of 
it in stack, without a drop of rain upon it. I have 
also harvested 60 acres of wheat, barley, and oats, 
with cqual success. For the first time in my 
farming, I have used the horse-rake in gathering 
barley ; it succeeded admirably, and in my field 
labor this season, it has saved me at least fifty 
dollars. Although my people opposed the use of 
the horse-rake, fearing the meadows, most of 
which are of last year’s seeding, were too rough 
and stumpy, no machine ever did better. A boy 
to ride the horse, with an active man to hold, will 
rake fit for pitching, 25 acres easily, per day; and 
if the bottom be smooth, no hand-raking after is 
required. My rake was made by an ingenious 
friend, ata cost of about twelve dollars, and I would 
not be without it for one hundred. It is the most 
labor-saving instrument on the farm. With 175 
tons of hay, and the grain of 60 acres all snugly 
stored in the barn, and good stables, and sheds 
adjoining, to shelter the 150 head of thrifty young 
cattle and horses that are to winter upon it, one 
can think upon the coming winter with some de- 
gree of comfort. 

CaTTLE SHELTERS.—I am building a large yard 
and shed on one end of the barn, 114 by 50 feet, 
rolled up of logs averaging 12 or 15 inches diameter, 
and 27 feet long; (we have timber cheap and 
plenty.) The walls are about 7 feet high, around 
seiiiels are made mangers, also of logs but smaller, 
for feeding hay, straw, &c. Sixteen feet from the 
outer walls all round, are crotches inserted in the 
ground, some 10 feet high, on which are placed 
poles by way of plate, and from these to the wall 
run other poles on rafters, about one foot apart, to 
the wall. This is all to be covered with coarse 
marsh hay and flags, of which there is plenty cut 
on the farm, making a warm, snug roof, imper- 
vious to rain and snow. No cheaper or warmer 
sheds can be invented; and in a new country the 
cost is literally nothing. Ina prairie region such 
sheds are invaluable. Well chinked, they are as 








warm as any shed need be. As my barn was 

figured in Vol. I. of your paper, no further descrip- 

tion of that is necessary. I have kept strict ac- 

count of my haying, and it has averaged about 13 

days’ labor of a man to 2 ton, including the horse 

cs rake. The work, board included, 90 cents a 
ay. 

Farm-Hovse.—I have just finished a new farm- 
house, of which I will send you a plan shortly. It 
has plenty of room for a large family ; is 38 by 34 
feet on the ground, 13 stories high; a stone cellar 
under the whole, containing a cistern and ash- 
house, and with the wood-house, piazza, &c., com- 
plete, will cost about $1000. The grand difficulty 
with the plans of farm-houses that I find laid down 
in the books and papers is, that the constructors 
think there must be something very odd and com- 
plicated about them, or they will not take with 
the public, and in a great majority of cases, they 
sacrifice convenience to fancy. This is all wrong. 
I doubt very much if the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land farm-house of a century ago has been much 
improved upon—the senszble ones, Imean. There 
is a mighty deal of humbug now-a-days in houses 
as in everything else. Comfort and convenience 
are the main requisites, and these obtained, if the 
slightest good taste in architecture is used, the 
house will look well. Shelter and repose are the 
grand characteristics of the country dwelling. Se- 
cure these, and the rest will follow. 

Suort-Horns.— W ell, I suppose I must tell you 
about the stock. The cattle have this season done 
very well. They got through the terribly severe 
winter better than [ anticipated. All in fair con- 
dition, without the loss of a single animal, which, 
in so large a stock, is remarkable. Nor have I 
lost one since, save a diseased cow a few days 
ago, of some three years’ ailing, with a sort of 
throat-cancer, or bronchitis, which could not be 
cured. The Short-Horn cows prove admirable 
milkers; in many instances giving more for six 
weeks than their calves will suck, and several of 
them have brought up two or three calves suc- 
cessively, and done it well too. It is a great and 
fatal mistake that many of our blood cattle-breeders 
make, of drying up their choice cows soon after 
calving, and putting their calves on foster-mothers. 
In thus sacrificing the milking properties of their 
stock, as they evidently must by such a course, for 
the sake of keeping them in high flesh, how do 
they expect the public are ever to be convinced of 
their valuable milking qualities, which they really 
do possess in an eminent degree, but which are 
thus kept from development ? No—milk the cows 
to the utmost: if their flesh runs off, which it in- 
evitably will if good milkers, give them good feed, 
and my word for it they will show as well as any 
other cows under the process, and to all rational 
eyes, all the better for their capacious udders, 
and full dairies. 

Fine select Short-Horns, although comparatively 
scarce, have been extremely low, and are yet so; 
but they are evidently growing better. With re- 
turning prosperity, and an advance in prices of 
produce, they will be sei sought after, and a 
year or two hence they will bring remunerating 
prices. I have made several sales this season at 
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fair rates, and have frequent inquiries for others. 
Let breeders recollect that rea’ improvements 
never go back. Our agriculiure is rapidly advan- 
cing; and although we have no landed aristocracy 
to Keep up artificial prices, the private interest of 
the farmer will soon learn him his true policy in 
this particular. Ina letter from a gentlemen re- | 
siding in the Miami valley of Ohio, received a few | 


days since, he remarks: * Short Horns are getting 


scarce, and are fast rising in value.” ‘The British | 
markets are now open to American beef—and at | 
fair prices toc; prices which will pay the Ameri- | 
can farmer for producing it. Bu: if we expect 
that John Bull is going to leave otf the juicy and 
luscious flesh of his own noble bullocks, to batten 
on the miserable stuff that is usually slaughtered 
for packing beef in our own markets, we shall be 
most wofully mistaken. We need not expect to 
produce good beef without good cattle—cattle 
that are properly constituted anatomically—well 
developed in frame, muscle, limb, and kindliness 
to feed, which a vast proportion of our common 
native cattle are not. But all this we can acquire 
if we choose. We have the stock at lrand to do 
it with; and when done, we can compete with 
English farmers in their own markets, and suc- 
cessfully tov. 
requires a well-considered essay, rather than a 
running sketch. 


Devons. —A word or two about Devons. I) 
now have about a dozen, young and old. The ' 


cows are certainly goud milkers. None feed more | 
kindly, possess more beautiful forms, or show a | 
deeper, richer color; and fur agility, they are un- 
surpassed. What beautiful oxen ‘they inake ! so| 
easily matched—so active and kind in the yoke;, 
and when well grown and fatted, how they tell in 
the butcher’s hands! Those [ had from Mr. Pat- 
terson’s herd last spring are beautiful. I have a 
six-months calf that I will show against the world 
—of Devons, I mean. Another year I hope to 
have sume young Devons to spare. My little herd 
is finely crossed, “being made u up of the best late 
importations, on the Coke Devons of 1817, kept in 
all their purity. For hilly countries no cattle are 
£u perior ; and they maintain at this time their su- 
periori ty over all the middle horns of England, 
While their forms and milking qualities have been 
brought, by improved breeding, near to perfection. 

Birs.—The honey bees s this year have done ad- 
hi irably. Last year, owing to the cool and wet 
weather, was the poorest bee season J ever knew. 
Some of my neighbors, who had many swarms, 
did not increase their stock at all; and many of 
the old hives did not secure honey enough to keep 
them from starvation through the winter, and died. 
A year ago last spring, J had three swarms. One 
of them threw olf a fecble colony, which [ hived. 
They were busy all summer, but did not make 
honey enough to keep them through the winter, 
and although placed in a warm, dark cellar, died. 
During the winter one of the old swarms died also, 
leaving some 30 pounds of honey in the hive, so 
that I kad but two in the spring. From these I 
now have eight, in all ten, and in flourishing 
condition too. The white clover has been un- 


usually luxuriant this susamer—the flowers abun- 


But the discussion of this subject | 


dant, and full of farina and pollen, and the bees 
have had a fine time of it. Never was heavier, 
sweeter honey than this year. Some of the young 
swarms have made 30 pounds in boxes, besides 
filling their hives with a full winter store. 

I like Mr. Weeks’ plan of hive as well as any. 
‘It has two apartments; a large one below for 
| the bees to live in, and the one “above for the in- 
sertion of boxes or drawers communicating with 
the main hive, to be filled with the surplus honey. 
Of the process of filling, hiving, swarming, &c., 
| &c., there is a long story, ‘which all who want to 
“know about must go to the books or some expe- 
rienced apiarian to learn. But I can tell the pub- 
lic that there is a world of humbug about these 
same bees. They are simply creatures of in- 
stinct, and have little intelligence or ingenuity ; 
and everything appertaining to them must be very 
| simple, or it “only confuses and destroys them. 
There are too many patent hives; and very few 
of them worth much. In looking over a report of 
the patent office at Washington for 1842, I see 
that no less than 13 bee-hives are registe red! I 
pay for no patents, nor use any ; and I doubt 
whether a single new idea has been got out about 
bees that was not known to the Egyptians 4,000 
years ago. To be sure there isa ood deal said 
in the books about the m, and well said too, which 
| is very useful to the young or inexperienced apia- 
| rian; but I can learn more about bees in one long 

winter evening’s talk by a good fire, with my friend 

| Lathorp Cooke of Lewiston, who never wrote a 

bee-book, or with my neighbor Charley Hoag, the 
fisherman, who are both great and successful bee- 
masters, than from all the books I ever read; and 
I have read them pretty much all, from old F ather 
Virgil, down to the last patent-right handbill. 

The greatest obstacle to keeping bees is the 
moth. ‘That in fact is the only bane to their ex- 
|istence. ‘These may be kept away by having per- 
fectly tight hives, and by continual watchfulness, 
and 7n no other way whatever. All the “ patent 
hives,” ** worm extractors,” and “ moth repellers,” 
are not worth a groat. I visit my hives every day, 
look them over carefully, and every time I see a 
miller, or worm, I kidd it. In this way, and by 
using none but perfectly tight hives, with joints as 
close as eabinet- work, and sheltered under a good, 
roomy, and airy louse, I keep my bees healthy and 
free from moths ; and I can do it in no other way, 
nor did I ever know any one that did, although 
they éa/é about it. Bevan has written a sensible 
book about bees and their management—so has 
Weeks. But Weeks is a man of “ patents.” He 
has several of his own Invention, and changes his 
mind too much for a steady auide. 

L. F. A, 
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AFRICAN MAIZE. 


New York, October 6th, 1843. 


“Lieutenant Maxwell Woodhull, a meritorious 
young officer of the navy, when on the coast of 
Africa about four years ago, purchased a small 
quantity of African maize. The American Insti- 
tute, to whom he presented it, caused it to be 
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planted, and some small parcels will soon be ready 
for distribution among our farmers. It is a nutri- 
tious grain, excellent for cattle, and will probably 
come into general use.” 

_ The maize above alluded to in a morning paper, 
promises to become an object of much interest to 
the farmers of this country. The officers of the 
American Institute are entitled to great credit for 
the zeal and industry they have used in introdu- 
cing this grain to cultivation among our farmers. 
This maize is deemed so valuable that little doubt 
is entertained it will be found on every farm in the 
country in a few years. It is prolific, and a most 
nutritious grain, and well calculated to fatten 
cattle. I am buta farmer, not a writer, or I would 
say more on this interesting subject. You, sir, 
ever having the interest of the farmer at heart, I 
hope will bring this remarkable corn or maize to 
the notice of all agriculturists. 

An Oxp Reaper. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF HENS. 


Buffalo, October 12th, 1843. 


Tue receipts for producing eggs are innumera- 
ble. One proposes retaining no male bird in the flock, 
another would have one to each half dozen hens. 
One requires, as the sole condition of their laying, 
that they be furnished with lime; a second, a warm 
room ; a third, plenty of gravel ; and a fourth, parch- 
ed corn; while some would allow a nest full 
of eggs to lay to, others would not permit the 
poor biped even one she may call herown. ‘I’here 
is scarcely anything on which there is more twat- 
tle and quackery; and to remove equally the 
whims and ignorance connected with it, we de- 
vote a few minutes for the purpose of partially 
elucidating the subject. 

The hen is peculiarly an egg-producing bird. 
She has the same predisposition for laying, that 
the cow has for secreting milk. Some breeds are 
better adapted for this object than others; but in 
all that have ever come within our notice, the 
proper food and circumstances are alone wanting 
to produce a reasonable quantity of eggs. What 
are these requisites ¢ Let us first inquire what it 
is we wish to procure, and the answer will en- 
lighten us materially as to our first queries. 

The egg consists of three distinct parts; the 
shell, the white, and the yolk. A good-sized egg 
will weigh 1,000 grains, of which about 107 are 
shell, 604 are white, and 289 are yolk. Of the 
shell, 97 per cent. is carbonate of lime, 1 per cent. 
phosphate of lime and magnesia, and 2 per cent. 
albumen. The white consists of 12 per cent. of 
albumen, 2.7 of mucus, 0.3 of salts, and 85 of wa- 
ter. The yolk has about 17.4 per cent. of albu- 
men, 28.6 of vellow oil, 54 of water, with a trace 
of sulphur and phosphorus. The above are the 
constituents of eggs, which have been formed 
when the bird has free access to the various arti- 
cles which constitute her natural food. But they 
vary with circumstances. When full fed and de- 
nied all access to lime, she will form an egg with- 
out the shell, and deliver it enclosed in the mem- 
brane or sack which always surrounds the white 





when covered by the shell. When scantily fed, 
they will frequently lay; but from a deficiency of 
nutriment, the egg will be meager and watery, 
and possess but a small portion of the nutritious 
qualities peculiar to them. ‘To produce the lar- 
gest number of good eggs on the least quantity of 
food, several things are requisite, the first of which 
is an abundance of the right kind of food. This 
is the most readily obtained in part from animal 
food. In warm weather, when they have a free 
range, they can generally supply their wants in 
the abundance of insects, earth worms, and other 
animal matters within their reach. How greedy 
do they show themselves of everything of an ani- 
mal character. ‘There is nothing scarcely of this 
nature they refuse, and so ravenous are they for 
this species of food that I have seen them fasten 
to the entrails of a slaughtered pig, a part of which 
they had swallowed, and were unable to separate 
it from the adhering mass; and who that has 
been familiar with rural scenes, has not often ob- 
served them in summer, with a snake 15 or 18 
inches long squirming in their beak, or an unlucky 
toad, as large as one of their own eggs, dangling 
at legs’ length in their bill, a prey to their carniv- 
erous propensities. The large proportion of albu- 
men contained in their eggs, requires that much 
of their food should be highly nitrogenized, and 
when they can not procure this in animal matter, 
it must be given in grains containing it. Indian 
corn has but a very small proportion, yielding onl 
about .19 per cent. of nitrogen. Oats have a much 
larger proportion, affording 2.2 per cent., being 
more than eleven times as much as corn, pound 
for pound. Wheat has from 2 to 34 per cent. 
Barley affords more than corn, but much less than 
oats. Many of the vegetables yield nitrogen in 
small quantities, such as potatoes, which, when 
boiled, are a favorite, and perhaps economical food 
for hens. But after supplying them with a due 
proportion of animal feod, which, under favorable 
circumstances, they will procure for themselves 
when enjoying a good range in summer, the most 
economical food is oats) When wheat is grown 
on the premises, it is probable that is the next 
most economical, the much larger quantity of ni- 
trogen contained in it, being more than a compen- 
sation for its increased price. 

Hens will do much better to have a free range, 
as their instinct enables them to select food pre- 
cisely adapted to their wants; and the exercise 
and rolling in the dirt are essential to their health. 
If confinement is necessary, in addition to the food 
above, they must be furnished with plenty of clean 
water, gravel, and lime. Gravel is necessary to 
grind their food, and without lime they can not 
form their shells; for though a small portion ex- 
ists in all grains, it is not in sufficient quantity to 
afford the amount required for the formation of 
the shell. A small amount of sulphur and phos- 
phorus is found in the egg, but this exists to a 
sufficient extent in their ordinary food, nearly all 
substances yielding a portion of each. In winter, 
hens ghould be kept warm, or they will not lay to 
any extent. If surrounded with a comfortable 
temperature, with the addition of the food above 
indicated, they will lay nearly all the time. 
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There is great economy in keeping hens where | 
there are suitable conveniencies for them; for if | 
furnished with plenty of proper food and a warm 
room, even in winter they will produce two or 
three times the value of their food in eggs, as they | 
command a larger price at that time. At all oth- | 
er seasons when they run about, they select for | 
themselves nearly all the food they consume, 
which would otherwise be of no use to their own- 
er; nay, frequently its consumption is of positive 
benefit tohim. Such are all insects, grubs, worms, 
and their larve, and any animal or vegetable food 
scattered around the premises, that would other- 
wise become putrid, and taint the atmosphere. 

If to the usual qualities of hens, a breed of pe- 
euliar elegance, of graceful forms, and beautiful 
plumage, be added, together with entire adapta- 
tion to the economical purpose required, good lay- 
ers and good carcase, we have a combination of 
utility, luxury, and taste in this bird, which should 
commend them as general favorites. 

I will add a fact, which is not known, except, 
‘abet se to some of peculiarly discriminating and 

ighly-cultivated palates, that in addition to their 
stronger claims on the score of beauty, the flesh 
of the yellow-legzed is much richer, and more 
highly flavored, than either the white or the black- 


legged hens. 
R. L. Aten. 





Translated for the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
Srom the German of Dr. Hugo Moll. 


REVIEW OF LEIBIG. 
(Continued from Page 253.) 


It is, therefore, clear (continues Dr. M.,) that 
Leibig has completely failed to prove that plants do 
not use humus for their food. Besides, the ques- 
tion whether plants feed on organic or inorganic 
substances, was mooted long before the publication 
of Leibig’s work. Although it is certain that the 
chief portion of plants is formed by the assimila- 
tion of inorganic substances, yet, the collateral 
questions, whether they receive organic as well as 
inorganic matter; whether all or on/y some plants 
require organic substances for their existence— 
these questions are far from an ultimate and scien- 
tilically-corroborated solution. Conclusions, more- 
over, merely based on uncertain observations, or 
made merely at random, can not be of value, and 
ought to have been replaced by minute and well- 
devised experiments. In this manner, Leibig 
might have become eminently useful to science. 
He professes (it is true) to despise minute experi- 
ments; nevertheless, the Appendix to his Work 
contains the reprint of some made by Hartig, 
which he adduced in corroboration of his doctrine. 
But it is unworthy of a great chemist (concludes 
Dr. M.) to mix up experiments of men like Davy 
or Saussure, with those of a gentleman like Hartig, 
who, we are sure, does not aim at the distinction 
to be considered a chemist—a science foreign to 
his pursuits. 

The experiments which have been hitherto 
made relating to the question of the organic or in- 





organic nourishment of plants, may be divided into 


three Classes. 1. Plants were reared in soil des- 
titute of humus, either with distilled water or such 
as contained carbonic acid. Under both these cir-. 


“cumstances they do not prosper; still, this does 


not prove the necessity of organic food, because 
they are here equally deprived of other inorganic 
substances, which they are in contact with, under 
common circumstances. 2. Or, plants have been 
reared in powdered charcoal. Leibig says, (p. 58,) 
that they will attain in this material the most lux- 
uriant growth, flower, and bear fruit; but he 
merely quotes in evidence the experiments of Lu- 
cas, reprinted in his Append:x. But the reasoning 
of Leibig, under this head, is illusory. Lucas 
speaks of vzgorous vegetation of plants reared in a 
mirture of charcoal, powder, and decayed leaves ; 
of such as are grown in charcoal powder alone, he 
merely says that they speedily become rooted. 
Of their further vegetation he says nothing; and 
it has been proved by the experiments of Zuccarini 
that plants will not grow at all, or very badly, in 
this substratum. ‘The same is stated by Saussure 
(Bibl. univ. xxxvi., p. 352,) who relates, that peas 
reared in charcoal did not grow much better than 
those planted in mere sand. The third class of 
experiments relates to the question, whether plants 
will absorb organic substances dissolved in water, 
and especially humates; and whether they will 
prosper under these circumstances. ‘The experi- 
ments of Saussure, Davy, and Sprengle, are aflirm- 
ative ; but Leibig has reprinted (as stated before) 
those of Hartig, which are negative. The whole 
question, therefore, is, to say the most of it, one 

et undecided. At any rate, it can not be solved 
i experiments upon a single species of plants; 
and it is begging the question to state (p. rs 
that, “ All plants are the same in the chemica 
nature of their nutritive process.” 

Dr. Mohl then proceeds, at some length, to re- 
fute this unqualified assertion of Leibig. There 
is a considerable number, he says, of true parasites, 
which require for their food the juices of living 
plants. It can not be doubted that such plants re- 
quire substances of a peculiar chemical combina- 
tion and quality for their food. Many such para- 
sites are not green, and therefore can not decom- 
pose carbonic acid, so that their food must neces- 
sarily consist of substances already assimilated by 
other plants, and stand in the same relation to the 
mother plant as the flower and fruit of other vege- 
tables to their respective branches. Now this sort 
of nutrition from substances derived from living 
plants is also proper to a very large number of 
parasites (Loranthace) which are quite green, and 
therefore provided with organs for decomposing 
carbonic acid. Such plants are entirely similar in 
structure to those which grow in soil; but they 
must, of necessity, possess the capacity of feeding 
on substances already assimilated by other plants, 
To these true parasites are to be added the spuri- 
ous parasites, which feed on decaying organic 
matter, among which some have green leaves, 
and others are destitute of that color. ‘The latter 
can have no capacity for decomposing carbonic 
acid, forming organic matter from it and water. 
The same is also the case with many other plants 
of a green color, which, although they decompose 
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carbonic acid, still are proved by their place of 
abode to be dependent be their food on organic 
matter in a state of decomposition. From this 
series of plants there is but a step toward those 
growing in peat, and heath-soil, &c. I do not 
mean, concludes Dr. Mohl, to prove by these state- 
ments that all plants feed on organic substances; 
my object is rather to explain that the introduction 
of organic matter into the system of vegetation is 
not, as Leibig asserts, necessarily detrimental to 
the economy of plants; and to show that it is by 
far preferable to have recourse to positive and pre- 
cise experiments, than to indulge in groundless 
and general remarks and theories. 

In the second chapter (Origin and Nature of 
Humus) Leibig states, that vegetable matter is 
successively changed by decomposition into humus, 
and that it constantly forms carbonic acid with 
the oxygen of the atmospheric air; all which 
forms a constant source of nourishment for plants, 
which decompose both the carbonic acid taken up 
by the roots, and that obtained by the leaves from 
the air. This, says Dr. Mohl, was known long 
ago. New, however, most certainly, is the argu- 
mentation by which Leibig intends to prove (p. 56) 
that humus is unnecessary, and that plants derive 
their food exclusively from the atmosphere. In 
corroboration thereof, he adduces the antediluvian 
and tropical vegetation, and says of the former, 
that its gigantic palms, graminez (sic !) and ferns, 
could dispense altogether with soil, on account of 
the immense development of their foliage, as they 
are also distinguished from those of the present 
world by their scanty roots. Leibig says further, 
that in hot climates the succulent plants require 
but a slight connexion with the soil, and develop 
themselves without its co-operation, in proof of 
which he adduces the slender roots of Sedum, Cac- 
tus, and Sempervivum. Leibig believes, in fine, 
that in lactescent plants the humidity absorbed 
from the air, and indispensable to their growth, is 
protected from evaporation by the very nature of 
their sap, as humidity is surrounded by caoutchouc, 
and is protected by a sort of impermeable integu- 
ment! Risum teneatis amici—exclaims Mohl, in 
allusion to these opinions. The assertion that an- 
tediluvian plants lived on a soil devoid of humus 
is so extraordinary, that Mohl refutes it at some 
length. We know, he says, that monocotyledo- 
nous and cryptogamic plants possess no tap-roots, 
but merely fibres, which, although they are slen- 
der, still are very numerous. The assertion, there- 
fore, that plants with thick, branchy roots (like 
our a obtain their food from the soil, and those 
plants which possess fibrous ones are nourished by 
the air—is untenable. Leibig himself ‘considers 
the absorption of inorganic substances to be neces- 
sary for the nourishment of plants; those, however, 
can only be absorbed by the roots.” ‘ The read- 
er,” concludes Mohl, “will, [ trust, not expect 
from me a refutation of Leibig’sassertions on trop- 
ical vegetation, which are really beneath criticism. 
If the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, with 
their virgin forests, palms, and arborescent grasses, 
is to be typified by a few Sedums, Cacti, or Sem- 
pervivums, and if lactescent plants are to be look- 
ed upon as surrounded by a coat of India-rubber, 





then, certainly, anything may be proved—and, not 
least, the ignorance of the propounder.” 

Professor Leibig’s third chapter, inscribed “‘ The 
Assimilation of Hydrogen,” proves pretty well 
that all which chemistry has made out about 
chemical processes in the interior of plants amounts 
to almost nothing. Leibig states, in the first in- 
stance, that woody fibre consists of carbon and the 
component parts of water, or of carbon plus a cer- 
tain quantity of hydrogen. Here, therefore, the 
very first proposition in the progress of assimilation 
contains an ether and an or. Leibig thinks 
(p. 60) that decomposition of water is the more 
likely to take place, because water is the easier 
of decomposition; and this is plausible enough. 
But what shall we think of the consistency of Lei- 
big, if in all other parts of his work the decompo- 
sition of carbonic acid is considered as a self-evi- 
dent fact (p. 121); and leaves are said to possess 
powers of decomposition stronger than that of the 
most powerful agencies, because they can decom- 
pose carbonic acid, which resists the strongest gal- 
vanic battery! Leibig states further, that the 
formation of acids, of ethereal oils, (having no oxy- 
gen,) and of caoutchouc, may be considered as 
combinations of carbonic acid with water; all, or 
the greater part, of the oxygen having been elim- 
inated. This may be true ina chemical point of 
view, but it remains to be proved that these com- 
binations are really formed by water and carbonic 
acid, and are not the result of other organic com- 
binations. But if the latter be the case—if ethe- 
real oils are formed by the mutual combination of 
organic substances—if they exhibit certain deter- 
mined stages of vegetable metamorphosis, then 
the decomposition of water and carbonic acid can 
not be taken into account, because these do not 
exist as such in organic combinations ; “ and then” 
(concludes Dr. M.) “the process to which the 
above substances owe their origin is a far different 
one, and the explanation of Leibig is anything but 
a formula explaining their origin ;” but 1s quite as 
erroneous as the assertion would be that sugar 
consists of carbonic acid and spirits of wine. 

In the fourth chapter, “On the Origin and the 
Assimilation of Nitrogen,” Leibig starts from the 
correct assertion, that even in a soil richest in hu- 
mus, no vegetation can take place without the co- 
operation of some nitrogenous substances; and 
that (as it has been proved by Boussingault) their 
nitrogen is derived from the atmosphere. But 
Leibig subsequently rejects the opinion (p. 65) 
that plants assimilate the nitrogen of the air ina 
direct manner, and derive their nitrogen from the 
ammonia contained in the rain-water, (a discovery 
made by himself,) adducing in proof that nitrogen 
is conveyed to plants in the form of ammonia, the 
analysis of the sap of acorns, birches, &c., in which 
ammoniacal salts have been found. This idea is 
certainly the most valuable in the whole of Lei- 
big’s work. But here, as elsewhere, he has been 
satisfied with generalities, without looking to de- 
tails of great importance in vegetable physiology. 
Considering the ammonia of rain-water sufficient 
for explaining the amount of nitrogen contained in 
plants, he has entirely neglected the nitric salts, 
and asserts (without adducing any proof) that 
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Borage, the Chenopodia, and the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, owe their nitric salts merely to ammonia— 
an assertion by no means confirmed by the experi- 
ments of John. 

In a chapter like that “On the Origin and As- 
similation of Nitrogen,” it was to be presumed 
that Leibig would have examined the form under 
which ammonia is conveyed to the plants. As 
almost all plants grow in black mould, the rela- 
tion existing between the atmospheric ammonia 
and the humus was to be examined—a topic in- 
teresting not only in a theoretical but practical 
point of view. But Leibig treats the matter very 
slightly, merely stating (p. 83) that humus stands 
m the same relation to ammonia as powdered 
charcoal, viz., condensing the ammonia. But we 
have seen already that humus can not be supplied 
by charcoal, and although the latter substance ab- 
sorbs ammonia even more forcibly than humus, 
vet plants will not prosper in it. This, therefore, 
does not corroborate Leibig’s assertion. The 
province of a true chemist, in this case, instead of 
being satisfied with the trivial fact that rotten 
wood absorbs ammonia, would have been rather 
to inquire whether these two substances will com- 
bine, and what combinations they will form. C. 
Sprengel and Mulder have lately asserted that hu- 
mus and ammonia will form combinations soluble 
in water; Saussure also found, in all sorts of hu- 
mus, a soluble nitrogenous extract, by which he 
explains the conveyance of nitrogen to plants. In- 
stead of making experiments, and without even 
taking notice of those of such men as the above, 
Leibig despatches the whole question with the 
assertion that the humic substances contained in 
black mould (Damm Ere) are entirely insoluble in 
water. 

The explanation of the action of gypsum on 
plants is connected by Leibig with the existence 
of carbonate of ammonia in the atmosphere. He 
assumes that gypsum is decomposed by the car- 
bonate of ammonia of the air; and he considers 
it, therefore, a means of fixing ammonia, and con- 
veying it to plants; and he adds that “This is 
obvious from the evident action of gypsum on the 
growth of grasses, and by the increased luxuriance 
and fertility of meadows manured with gypsum.” 
This explanation (replies Dr. Mohl) is only true 
in a chemical, but not in a physiological point of 
view ; because it is well known that gypsum is 
most beneficial to leguminous plants. But if its 
action consisted in fixing ammonia, there is no 
reason why it should not act beneficially on all 
plants, especially on corn. And although Leibig 
asserts the latter to be the fact, (Am. d. Chem. u. 
Pharm. xli. p. 369,) yet the farmers, who are 
pretty good judges in these matters, will not agree 
with the Professor. If Leibig explains ina farther 
part of his work the manuring influence of burnt 
clay and oxyde of iron by their attraction of am- 
monia, an influence which (he says) could not 
have been previously understood, it is certainly 
not to him that the discovery is owing, but to 
Sprengel, who in his “ Doctrine of Manures” has 
also explained the influence of such substances by 
their attraction of ammonia. 

Of the fifth chapter, headed “ The Inorganic 


| Constituents of Plants,” Dr. Mohl says, that Lei- 
big justly rejects the prevailing opinion, that the 
salts absorbed by plants act merely as stimulants, 
and is right in considering the bases absorbed from 
the soil as necessary constituents of vegetation. 
Leibig says, that all plants contain vegetable acids, 
which become combined with inorganic bases (or 
organic, formed by the plants themselves) into 
neutral or acid salts; that, considering the con- 
stant presence of these acids, we have to infer that 
they serve some vital purpose, and that their for- 
mation constitutes some necessary part of the vital 
process. Hence, Leibig arrives at the eonclusion, 
that several earthy or alkaline bases can be sub- 
stituted for each other in the vital process, and 
that the quantity of the saline bases absorbed by 
plants depends on the saturating capacity of the 
acids they contain. ‘This (says Dr. Mohl) is the 
second new and important principle contained in 
Leibig’s work. Still, it can not be considered as 
perfectly evident, for it is only supported by the 
analysis of two plants. Whether the enigma 
which still shrouds the absorption of inorganic 
substances has been thus solved Dr. M. thinks 
doubtful. This theory, he says, is, in this respect, 
one-sided—that it regards only the basal propor- 
tion of earth and alkali, and neglects the consider- 
ation of the specific proportion, which appertains 
to such substances in a lesser or greater degree. 
Many facts show that the replacing of one base by 
another is only possible to a certain extent; that, 
moreover, the same quantity of a certain base, 
which may be absolutely required for the prosperi- 
ty of one plant, may act as a poison to another, &c. 
In this respect, lime more especially is conspicu- 
ous, as the flora of the calcareous Alps, compared 
with that of primitive rocks, clearly proves. In 
this respect some plants are very fastidious, and 
will only bear one certain sort of soil, while others 
grow in both. In the species which may be 
called fastidious of soil, the substitution of one 
= or another can not be supposed to take 
ace. 

. In a subsequent part of his book, Dr. Mohl ex- 
amines what Leibig has stated or retracted in his 
late work, ‘“‘ Organic Chemistry in its Relation to 
the Doctrines of Dr. Grubes and Sprengel.” Dr. 
Mohl considers the explanations of Leibig in that 
place only as additional proofs of his inconsistency, 
and another sample of the uncertain style of his 
writings, “ which leaves the reader, on almost 
every important topic, in perfect uncertainty what 
it really is that Leibig means.” In only one in- 
stance, concludes Dr. Mohl, the author has spoken 
plainly; viz., in alluding to silica, of which he 
says that it is the first solid substance that is taken 
up by plants, and is that, moreover, whence the 
formation of wood takes its origin; acting, there- 
fore, like one of those particles of a solution on 
which the first crystals are formed, and that in 
Equisetum and the Bamboo silica assumes the 
form and functions of the wood. This theory Dr. 
Mohl calls a physiological blunder, - it certainly 
is,) proving Professor Leibig’s absolute ignorance 
4 everything connected with the physiology of 
plants, 





(To be Continued.) 
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By the steampackets Acadia, and Great Western, 
we have our files of European journals to the 23d 
September. 

Markets.— Ashes had advanced, and were quite 
brisk. Cotion remained without-any change, and a 
large business continued to be done in it till within 
four days’ sailing of the Great Western, when the op- 
erations were less active. The last accounts from Amer- 
ica represented the cotton crop as being rather more 
promising ; and in consequence of this, the prevailing 
opinion in Liverpool seemed to be, that the price would 
recede a trifle. The harvest was nearly over, and the 
weather continued very favorable; prices of Grain and 
Flour, however, remained firm. Provisions without 
change, except in Lard, which had an upward ten- 
dency. Money continues very abundant. 

American Stocks are firmer, and there seems to be a 
growing confidence in them. 

Business generally in Great Britain was good, and the 
manufactures and all other branches of industry in full 
employment. 

Steam Plow.—The Dumfries Courier says, that Mr. 
Curtis, the eminent engineer, has been completely suc- 
cessful with his steam plow in turning up the soft 
ground of Lochar Moss, and it is anticipated that he 
will make wheat and clover grow where hitherto there 
has been only worthless heather. 

Ravages of Caterpillars on Gooseberry-trees may be 
prevented by dusting white hellebore over the leaves, 
at the rate of an ounce to thirty trees. 

Scotch Guano.—aA plentiful deposite of this rich ma- 
nure, it is reported, is found on some of the northern 
islands of Scotland, which it is hoped will supersede 
that hitherto brought from the islands in the Pacific. 

American Hay Rake.—We see that one of these 
machines was exhibited at the late Gordon Cattle 
Show. 

Royat AGRICULTURAL SocrETY OF IRELAND.—We 
find a full report of the third annual meeting of this 
society, which took place at Belfast on the 30th Au- 
gust; and as we have never given any notice of its 
proceedings, we shall devote a short space to them. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, have now each a Na- 
tional Agricultural Society, conferring upon these 
countries inestimable benefits. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland was in- 
stituted in 1841, and has among its members nearly 
the whole of the noblemen and leading gentry of Ire- 
land. One of its chief objects is to encourage the foun- 
dation of local or district agricultural societies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to enter into communication 
with them, and afford them aid and assistance toward 
improving the husbandry, farming, and breeding of 
cattle, and culture of land in their immediate localities. 
Toward accomplishing this, the council have been very 
successful. In 1841 only 23 local societies were in 
connexion with the central one. In the year after the 
number had increased to 53, and at present there are 
no less than 80 of these institutions in connexion with 
the central body, to all of which premiums are open at 
the various meetings of the society. 

The entries of cattle for exhibition on the present 
occasion were very numerous: upward of 800 of the 
finest stock of all descriptions in the United Kingdom. 
There were no fewer than 120 bulls, some of which 
were of a size never seen in that part of the empire 
before. 

The dinner was a capital affair, and it seems that 
the Irish, unlike us New Yorkers at Rochester, had 





the forethought to supply themselves with plenty of 
water. 

The banquet took place in a building erected for the 
occasion. The pavilion, or dining hall, was one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, by ninety-four feet wide. 
At each end of the building was a platform, for the 
president and vice president. Behind each platform 
was a gallery for the accommodation of ladies, sufficient 
to hold about three hundred and eighty. The body of 
the building was large enough to contain about thirteen 
hundred at dinner, exclusive of the platforms, which 
were calculated to hold seventy; so that accommoda- 
tion was afforded for seventeen hundred and fifty per- 
sons. An abundant supply of water was introduced 
by pipes, and delivered, in the centre of every table, by 
means of thirty-four ornamental fountains. The hall 
was brilliantly lighted up by a number of handsome 
chandeliers. 

Of the speeches, we give that of Mr. Smith, on ac- 
count of its practical suggestions on thorough draining. 

Mr. Smith of Deanstone said that when he had the 
pleasure of visiting this part of Ireland before, he had 
the satisfaction of delivering a single lecture on thorough 
draining. He now saw a plentiful harvest from the 
seed he had then sown. He would take the liberty of 
mentioning a few leading points of great importance in 
thorough draining. The meeting were quite aware that 
the soil of Ireland and the climate of Ireland were wet. 
They had seen how nature shows that the drier the 
land, the deeper and more fertile was the soil. Follow 
out the suggestion of nature. Some might ask, Where 
are the funds to be found for this? That difficulty 
would be easily overcome. Landlords who possessed 
wealth, would do the wisest thing for themselves, and 
for the prosperity of the country, if they would expend 
that capital in thoronghly improving their property, 
and draining. When once done, it should be done in 
the most permanent manner. He would say, first, do 
not stint the number of drains; secondly, the depth of 
the drain is of peculiar importance. They should be 
sunk at least two feet and a half even in clayey land. 
Thirdly, the loosening of the soil requires the force of 
strong horses. But whether with the plow or the 
spade, employment should be given to the vigorous and 
abundant population. Even the pick and crow-bar 
may be used with advantage. His friend, Mr. Wilson 
of the county of Clare, had brought this into a system- 
atic form, and at the expense of about £1 per acre. 
He had taken advantage of the potato-furrows, and 
formed them into drains. The green-cropping system 
of agriculture is found to be of the greatest advantage 
in England and Scotland, and why should it not in Ire- 
land? Farmers shonld make chemistry a part of their 
education. It would not only teach them to make ap- 
plication of new principles, but also to observe.—(Mr. 
Smith sat down amidst great applause.) 

Change of the Color of Hydrangeas.—We find the 
following curious account in the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle :— 

A fact has come to my knowledge which may be use- 
ful to the lovers of blue hydrangea. A lady, a friend 
of mine, removed some plants that had always showed 
pink blossoms from a former place of residence, and 
planted them in a bed of bog-earth. They immediately 
began to blow blue, and have continued to do so for 
the last three or four years—as fine a blue as the plant 
is capable of. On examining the bog-earth, I find that 
it is very fuliy charged with a yellow ochraceous mat- 
ter, which I suppose to be an oxyde or a carbonate of 
iron, (sand, a little clay, and peat, forming the bulk of 
the mass.) The springs which feed the peat-bog 
whence the earth was taken, are strongly impregnated 
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with sulphuret of iron, from the pyritical iron ore of 
the country; a smell of sulphuretted hydrogen is some- 
times to be perceived about them; and I have seen 
sulphur sublimed among the peat-turf fires of the cot- 
tagers, who burn it. In the chemical changes which 
take place also among the bog where the water throws 
down its iron, I think it not improbable that the sul- 
phuric acid unites itself with a portion of the aluminous 
matter of the clay, and the plants may thus get alum 
in its nascent state. But, whether it be the super- 
abundant oxide of iron, the sulphur, or the sulphuric 
acid, or the aluminous compound, the fact of ferruginous 
peat-bog being favorable to the blueing of hydrangeas 
may be relied on. Perhaps it may be right to mention, 
that the subsoil of the above-mentioned hydrangea-beds 
8 of a chalky nature. 

Melons.—It is said that pigeon’s dung is the best 
manure for melons, and that the Persian fruit thence 
derives its superiority. I am not aware that this ma- 
nure has had fair, if any trial in England. In Persia, 
some nobles and wealthy individuals are said to keep 
ten, fifteen, twenty thousand pigeons, chiefly for their 
melon-beds. Not having been in Persia, the writer of 
this note can not speak from actual knowledge; but 
what is here stated is given on very good authority. 
—E.M. [We understand this to be the fact. It is 
said that small towers, with a door at the bottom by 
which the pigeon’s dung can be cleaned out, are built 
in the melon-fields of Persia. No doubt Guano would 
have the same effect. But those melon-grounds are 
said to be regularly irrigated. ] 

Grape Wine.—I gathered my grapes one fine day, 
threw a bunch into a tub, and pressed out the juice 
with (rather an uncommon press) an old but well- 
cleaned cricket-bat. Each bunch was thus pressed 
as it was thrown into the tub, and the produce was 
about four gallons of juice. To this was added about 
fourteen pounds of loaf sugar, and about four gallons 
of pure pond water. I allowed the stalks and seeds to 
remain during the process of fermentation (which was 
very steady for some days); then I strained off the 
wine, and allowed it to remain exposed to the air for 
another day; and finally I put it into an eight-gallon 
cask, which I did not bung down for three weeks or a 
month afterward, when all fermentation had entirely 
ceased. The wine was bottled off in about ten or 
eleven months, and has been mistaken by experienced 
travellers for Moselle. Encouraged by my success, I 
have since made two more quantities, but I have in 
both instances put the wine into the cask without 
waiting for the fermentation: and I put into it a 
larger quantity of sugar; the consequence is, my wine 
now is like “ Champagne non mousseux.”? I may add 
that the strength of the wine is very considerable; it 
burns like brandy, particularly that made last year, in 
which the proportion of juice to water was as three to 
one. All wine-makers that I have consulted, have 
some nostrum or other to improve the flavor, and al- 
most all have the notion that brandy is indispensable ; 
but I have not used anything of the kind. The grapes 
I used were chiefly early white varieties, but I also 
used black Hamburghs, which were very far from 
being ripe. The time was October. 

Receipt for making Grape Wine.—The Gardeners’ 
Magazine says, take 43 gallons water, beer measure ; 
grapes, 5 gallons, beer measure, crushed and soaked in 
the water seven days; sugar, 173 lbs., at 103d. per Ib. 
—the grapes, perhaps, 5s. The cask in which it was 
made held exactly 62 gallons, beer measure, and pro- 
duced 34 bottles of wine clear. A bottle of the above 


wine kept ten years, and proved very good. 
Buiter without Churning.—The Stamford Mercury 





informs us that a cow, the property of Mr. Smith, 
farmer, of this place, has been regularly milked for the 
last twelve months, but during the last thirteen weeks, 
after standing for two meals as usual, the cream when 
taken off has changed gradually to butter, without the 
assistance of a churn of any description; and when 
made up, is considerably firmer than any other butter 
at this season of the year. Strange as this may ap- 
pear, it is an indisputable fact. 

To Prevent Cattle from Scouring.—All neat beasts 
have a natural tendency to scouring and flatulent 
disorders; it is therefore a duty of the greatest im- 
portance to farmers, to sow and plant in pastures and 
hedges such herbs, in proper quantities, as are found 
to be the best remedies for these, and such other 
complaints as cattle are most incident to. Among 
many that might be mentioned, the following are 
very salutary :—lovage, agrimony, carraway, and cum- 
min. 

Grazing.—If bullocks are turned to graze as soon 
as the grass rises in the spring, they keep the ground 
so bare, that, if a hot season ensues, it is burnt up, and 
the farmer either finds a necessity of turning them to 
hay a second time, or his beasts suffer for want of 
plenty. 

Salt and Moss as Manure.—In the Farmers’ Gazette 
we notice, that Mr. D. Blackwood has used salt at the 
rate of 10 bushels to 18 cart loads of moss, and 6 loads 
of fresh farm-yard dung, and found that this com- 
post produced from 20 to 50 per cent. more turneps 
and potatoes, on the same kind of soil, than when man- 
ured with farm-yard manure alone. These experi- 
ments have been conducted since 1835, with uniform 
results, and they go to show, how very valuable the 
muck on our salt marshes would prove in a compost. 
Mr. Lewis makes the following remarks upon this ex- 
periment, and we beg especial attention to what he 
says about the salt being decomposed. 

The above is the result of Mr. Blackwood’s prac- 
tice, and I can also bear testimony to the fertilizing 
properties of the compound, from my own experience, 
having this year (1840) produced from its application 
15 acres of very fine turneps. In the compost which 
I prepared and applied, there were mixed 75 bushels 
of salt, or at the rate of five bushels an acre; and I 
remarked, after the fermentation had proceeded for 
some time, that the texture and nature of the compost 
changed, as it were, and the whole mass assumed a 
moist and rich appearance, which I ascribed to the op- 
eration of the salt in the mixture. I may observe, that 
a general want of success has hitherto attended the nu- 
merous experiments instituted upon salt for agricultural 
purposes, but then, these were never performed in such 
a@ manner as to prove satisfactory ; for the great secret 
appears to lie in submitting the compost to that degree 
of heat which is necessary to produce fermentation ; 
and this process should be continued for some weeks 
previous to the mixture being applied to the land, so 
that the salt may either be decomposed, or undergo 
some change from the fermentation, which seems ne- 
cessary for developing its fertilizing properties. Now, 
the majority of those who have been in the practice of 
testing the properties of salt, have either applied it to 
the soil in its mineral state, or have simply diluted it 
with some liquid; and even when a compound was 
formed of earthy matters, and other substances, the 
salt was simply mixed with those ingredients, perhaps 
immediately before being applied to the land, or at all 
events, without any attempt being made to produce 
that fermentation which appears to be essentially ne- 
cessary to the success of the whole operation: hence 
the reason why reports of experiments on the use of 
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salt, as a manure, have hitherto been as different as 
the soils on which they were made. Iam aware that 
it has been frequently asserted by learned and scientific 
men, that salt is only a stimulant, and possesses no 
nourishment, but may excite the vegetable absorbent 
vessels into greater action than usual. I am not pre- 
pared to controvert this assertion; but the result of 
several experiments would go far to establish a different 
view of the matter. 

Lrenic’s THEORY OF THE NUTRITION OF PLANTS.— 
Though immediately ordered, we have not yet received 
the pamphlet of Dr. Mohl alluded to in our July No., 
attacking Liebig’s assertions in regard to the nutrition 
of plants. Instead of this, therefore, we commence a 
review of it from the London Gardeners’ Chronicle by 
Prof. Lindley. It is entitled Dr. Justus Liebig in his 
relation to Vegetable Physiology. By Dr. Hugo Mohl. 
(Dr. Justus Liebig’s Verhaltniss zur Pflanzen-Physiol- 
ogie.) Tubingen. Frues. .1843. 

This is the pamphlet of Dr. Mohl to which we re- 
ferred in a leading article of May the 20th, and which 
consists of a critique on the work of Dr. Liebig, so well 
known in this country under the title of “ Chemistry, 
in its applications to Agriculture and Physiology.” Dr. 
Mohl says that work was anxiously looked for by bot- 
anists both on account of the reputation of Liebig as a 
chemist, and from a knowledze of the fact that they had 
much to look for from the aid of chemistry in their in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of the nutrition of plants. 
But Dr. Mohl observes that throughout the whole work 
there is a want of original experiment, which is the 
more wonderful, since it is written by the greatest ex- 
perimenter of his day, and the possessor of one of the 
largest laboratories in Europe. Nevertheless Liebig 
everywhere insists on the importance of experiments, 
and is continually appealing to those of Theodore De 
Saussure. Under these circumstances, the work can 
only be looked upon as an attempt to construct a theory 
trom data already known to the world. 

The next general remark by Dr. Mohl refers to the style 
in which the book is written. If not always correct, it 
is energetic and clear; the thoughts are propounded in 
short determinate propositions, and there is not the 
slightest indication of doubt or uncertainty about any- 
thing ; the author seems to know everything for certain, 
and says it boldly out. This sort of style is apt to mislead 
the uninitiated, and frequently leads the author himself 
into positive contradictions; in fact, a thing is stated to 
be black or white according as it suits the author’s 
purpose. For instance, in one place he says that leaves 
do not decompose carbonic acid in the shade (in which 
he is wrong), and in another place he says leaves do 
decompose carbonic acid in the shade (in which he is 
right). Such contradictions are frequent, and prove 
that the author is neither well grounded in the subjects 
on which he has undertaken to write, nor has fully 
considered them. The manner in which Liebig at- 
tributes erroneous views, entertained perhaps by indi- 
vidual botanists, to vegetable physiologists” and 
“ botanists” in general, is objectionable and liable to 
mislead. Thus he says that “ vegetable physiologists” 
consider humus as the principal food of plants. Now 
this is not true: vegetable physiologists have no sacred 
books in which their code of laws is contained, and if 
any individuals have maintained such a view, the great 
body has not. In fact, Ingenhousz, Senebier, Curt Spren- 
gel, Link, and De Candolle, have all either denied it or 
taken other views. The doctrine of humus is altogether 
a chemical one, and has only been supported by chemists. 
Again, Liebig says that “all botanists and vegetable 
physiologists have doubted the assimilation vf the 
carbon of the atmosphere by plants.” Yet all books on 





vegetable physiology contradict such a statement; and 
the absorption of carbonic acid from the atmosphere is 
so generally admitted, that Adolphe Brongniart, in the 
13th volume of the “ Annales des Sciences,” has even 
proposed to account for the excessive vegetation of the 
primitive world upon the supposition, that the atmo- 
sphere, at the period those plants were growing, con- 
tained a larger amount of carbonic acid in its composi- 
tion than it now does. This might have been considered 
misrepresentation, had not Liebig in many other in- 
stances displayed an equal amount of ignorance of 
botanical literature and facts. As, for example, when 
he says that the woody fibre of lichens may be replaced 
by oxalate of lime, and that in equisetam and the bam- 
boo silica assumes the form and functions of the woody 
bundles, and that a leaf secreting oil of lemons or of 
of turpentine, has a different structure from one secre- 
ting oxalic acid. 

An instance of Liebig’s misrepresentation of facts 
occurs in his rejecting the theory of the respiration of 
plants. It is well known that plants absorb oxygen in 
the dark, and give out carbonic acid ; and this has been 
attributed by botanists to a true process of respiration. 
This, Liebig thinks, betrays great ignorance on the 
part of botanists. He believes the giving out of the 
carbonic acid to be merely a mechanical process, and 
the absorption of oxygen to be a chemical one. He 
says all leaves, dead or living, absorb oxygen, and the 
more oil or tannic acid they possess, the more oxygen 
they absorb. He endeavors to prove this position by 
comparing, from tables made by De Saussure, the quan- 
tity of oxygen absorbed by the leaves of pinus abies, 
quercus robur, and populus alba, as compared with the 
quantity absorbed by the agave Americana. Mohl re- 
marks on this statement, that, in the first place, the 
quantity of oxygen absorbed by the agave is put down 
at 0.3, when it ought to have been at 0.8, so as to 
affect the ealculations very considerably ; and that, in 
the second place, those plants in De Saussure’s table 
which contain neither oil nor tannic acid in any quan- 
tity, as the triticum estivum and robinia pseudacacia, 
are altogether omitted, although they absorbed more 
oxygen than those mentioned by Liebig; while the 
oily juniper and rue, which are also omitted, absorbed 
less, 

Again, Liebig states on this point, that the absorp- 
tion of oxygen has nothing at all to do with the pro- 
cesses of life. How is it, then, asks Mohl, that plants 
begin to be blighted when oxygen is withdrawn; that 
seeds will not germinate; that leaves lose their irri- 
tability ; that the motions of leaves and flowers cease ; 
that leaf-buds and flower-buds will not open when 
brought into an atmosphere without oxygen? But the 
way to settle the question of respiration would appear 
to be to determine Whether the asserted relation be- 
tween the quantity of oxygen absorbed, and the quan- 
tity of carbonic acid given out was wrong. In De 
Saussure’s experiments, there was found to be an exact 
relation in all cases. This would not be the case, 
were Liebig’s theory of the origin of the carbonic acid 
correct. 


These few general remarks, observes Dr. Mohl, will 


serve to indicate the claim of Liebig to become a re- 
former of botanical science. 

The next part of Dr. Mohl’s observations relates to 
the chapters of Professor Liebig’s book, inscribed “ The 
Assimilation of Carbon.”? The question at issue is 
whether the plants owe their carbon to the absorption 
of organic or inorganic substances, Professor Liebig 


having given his sanction to the latter opinion. The — 


reasons which seem to have weighed most with him 
are, 1st, Humic acid loses its soluble character by ex- 
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Sication as well as by freezing; 2d, Even conceding 
that all the bases found in the ashes of plants should 
have been conveyed to their substance in the form of 
humates, yet the amount of humic acid thus conveyed 
to plants is not sufficient to explain the amonnt of car- 
bon they contain; moreover, 3d, Even all the rain 
which falls on a certain area, is not sufficient to explain 
the large quantity of carbon they contain. But the 
chief argument against the plants deriving carbon from 
humus is, 4th, That manured and barren ground will 
yield nearly the same amount of carbon in the plants 
growing thereon. It is, in fine, to be observed, that 
5th, Humus and the carbon of plants must have the 
same origin, as it is impossible that there could have 
existed any primitive humus, for plants must have ex- 
isted before humus. Plants receive, therefore, their 
carbon from the atmosphere, where it exists in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply all plants with carbon. Dr. 
Mohl says, then, that Liebig fas arrived, in these re- 
marks, at one or two results correct in the main; but 
he also shows that most of it (or at least as much as i3 
true) has been known to Saussure 40 years ago. As 
the above axiom, however, is one of great importance 
in botanical physiology, Dr. Mohl proceeds to examine 
the doctrine of Liebiz in detail. The argument stated 
under No. 1 proves, he says, nothing, because the com- 
bination of humic acid with alkalies, stated under No. 
2, is in direct contradiction to it. These parts of the 
question have been, however, already sifted by Schlei- 
den; and the utmost which can be conceded is, that 
plants do not obtain all their carbon from the soil. 

Liebig concludes one of his remarks relating to hu- 
mus in the following words :—“ As plants grown on an 
acre of unmanured meadow or forest land will assitni- 
late an equal amount of carbon to those grown on ma- 
nured and cultivated fields,—as, moreover, the former 
soil will not become, by the process of vegetation, 
poorer in humus, but on the contrary, richer; there 
must be a source different from humus or manure, 
whence plants receive their carbon, and this is the 
atmosphere.” This mistaken argument of Liebig (says 
Dr. Mohl), arises out of his confounding the origin of 
carbon, in the whole of vegetation, with that in a sin- 
gle plant, as well as on his placing unmanured soil on 
a par with that which is deficient in humus. A plant 
might require a certain amount of humus for its nour- 
ishment, and still prepare and yield, by the decay of its 
foliage or herbage, the same quantity, or even more 
than it has absorbed, for the growth of subsequent gen- 
erations, 

The next argument of Liebig discussed by Dr. Mohl 
(relating always to the origin of carbon in plants), is 
that in antediluvian times, plants must have existed 
before huinus; and so they do now—witness the leca- 
noras and parmelias growing on the perpendicular cliffs 
of granite mountains. This reminds him of the ques- 
tion, whether the egg or the hen existed first; and 
being aware of the abuse which has of late been made 
of scientific axioms being derived from mere algebraic 
calculations, he says that all sorts of results may be 
ex-calculated (herausrechnen) in that way. 

‘To settle the question about the existence of primeval 
humus, Dr. Moh! makes the following remark on ante- 
diluvian vegetation. ‘ What do we know of the in- 
cipient vegetation of the primeval world? and why, 
before the appearance of the highest developed plants 
such for instance as ferns, should not others which can 
live without humus, such as mosses and lichens, have 
prepared the humus necessary for the higher plants ?” 
This, of course, is the eternal progress of vegetation in 
all times and in every place of the globe. 


(Continued on page 248.) 
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Tue Farmers’ Mine, orn Source oF WEALTH.— 
The Albany Cultivator, in noticing this work in its 
October No., accuses the editor, Mr. Heermance, of 
“‘ gross plagiarism” in compiling it, merely because he 
did not put quotation-marks to every extract, or men- 
tion the author’s name from whom he quoted when 
doing so. Mr. H., in his preface, acknowledges that 
the work is a compilation, and also gives the names 
of the persons from whom he has made his principal 
extracts. In his copy he had marked all these extracts 
with quotations; but when the work was read in proof, 
the proof-reader, according to the general usage of pub- 
lishers, after the acknowledgments of Mr. H. in his 
preface, said they should be struck out, and accordingly 
did it; so that if there be any blame in this matter, it 
can not be attached to Mr. Heermance. Mr. Gaylord’s 
name, about the omission of which the Cultivator com- 
plains so much, is repeatedly mentioned in the extracts 
from his essay in the body of the work—quite enough 
we should suppose to satisfy any reasonable man; and 
if he penned the article in the Cultivator on this sub- 
ject, he only shows his ignurance of general usage 
among printers. Neither Mr. Heermance, nor any one 
else, wishes to rob him of one iota of what may be his 
due. But if tried by his own rule here laid down in 
the Cultivator, a “ grosser plagiarist” than himself 
does not exist; for there is scarcely an idea in his 
Essay on Manures, which has not been taken from 
Davy, Liebig, Johnstone, Dana, and other writers. 
We do not see a single experiment detailed there as 
made by himself, nor do we find one single new prin- 
ciple illustrated. The whole merit of his essay con- 
sists in his putiing the substance of others’ knowledge 
into a compact, popular form. Now we do not men- 
tion this for the purpose of finding fault with Mr. Gay- 
lord, or detracting from his performance, for his essay 
is a clever paper enough, and was worthy the prize 
awarded to it; we only advert to it in order to show 
him how easily he may be retorted upon, tried by the 
rules he is pleased to lay down for the guidance 
of others; and this revamping other people’s ideas 
is pretty generally characteristic of his editorials. 
But new ideas are not often to be looked for in these 
matters, and an editor may consider himself fortunate, 
who embodies the knowledge of the day in the most 
agreeable manner for the popular mind. For our own 
part, we can scarcely lay claim to even this merit. 
The Cultivator seems to look upon the introduction of 
the name of the American Agriculturist into the Farm- 
ers’ Mine with a very jaundiced eye, and we suspect 
that this is Mr. Heermance’s principal offence. Had the 
name of the Cultivator been introduced instead of that 
of this journal, its notice of the work would probably 
have been in a very different style. We are really 
sorry that the Cultivator could not have been so much 
obliged. 

A TREATISE ON Foop AND Dret, with observations 
on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States 
of the Digestive Organs; and an account of the Dieta- 
ries of some of the principal metropolitan and other 
establishments for paupers, lunatics, criminals, chil- 
dren, the sick, &c., by Jonathan Pereira, M. D., &c., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in Lon- 
don; edited by Charles A. Lee. New York, J. & H. 
G. Langley, 57 Chatham street. The title above in- 
dicates the nature of the book, and we need only add, 


that it is considered a standard authority, and the most . 


able and complete work ever published on Food and 
Diet. It makes a book of 325 pages large octavo, 
price $1. No family should be without the work. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, OCTOBER 16, 1843. 


ASHES, Pots, eeetesecseveseore per 100 lbs. $4 : to $4 62 
5 2 


PORTID) 660000 %cee dee sececsecsas 0s e538 
BACON SIDES, Smoked,.....+++..+. per lb. 44 3 
Fun snngallll CEE CEC oS 5 
BALE ROPE eeeee Sas SaSiesiaveeecleoawussGUe 6 oe 9 
BARK, Quercitron .......s.eeese0+sper ton 2300 {¢ 24 50 
BARLEY oo cece ccceccccccscccce oeper DUS. 64 vd 50 
RAIN SVU IUO ss'siascicenacieeececccs do, 3 123% 125 
BEEF, Mess ..ccccccscoccscccscccs per bbl. 650 “ 7 50 
Prime eeee eee Si eieubiasssesce Sure ecasels 4 50 - 5 50 
Smoked ....ccccccccccccsccceeper Ib, : ben 7 
Rounds, in pickle ..cercccsecssees lO -* 5 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow........e.- pees 28° 30 


BOLT ROPE ..ccccccccccccccscccscce cell. _ 13 


BRISTLES. American ....scccsccccsee U0. oa 65 
BUDEEN, LAUIG vc oeccdsesessccccesecic cds yz 15 
Shipping....... pisea see ewe ses sie sents 0 es 10 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow..........+0+-do. o* 12 
BNOLMIY cies ws cessicsw sine ors aies cuces xs oe 38 
CO OS OOODCIOCOTR RCI OCR oy 25 
CHEESE eeeeeeeesere PPeeeseeeeseeeesees 0. 4 s¢ vs 
CIDER BRANDY, Eastern .........per gal. on 40 
WDB UOT oa G6 o0cisis ce ow esis wees ieee c4l0e 5. 8s 35 


CLOVER SEED  .....ccececescceee-per lb. Li ew &4 
COAL, Anthracite .......0-ceeeee.-2000 Ibs. 475 “ 5 50 
Sidney and Pictou .........-perchal. 800 “ 8 25 


CORDAGE, American ..ssessscesseeee per lb. 1 12 
CORN, Northern......+0.e+ee+.0-per bush. 52 53 
Southern walgivddaseistwecine ese weve ce0lOs 51 - 52 
COTTON on ccc cccsccccccce cece cooper ID, a 11 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp per yard. _ * 18 
AMNENCAN PUNE ss 0\0.c0ss00 000 6000.0 400s rm * 16 
FEATHERS...... eroccsseorsoecocee per Ib. 29 66 33 
arAK, AMETICOMN 600100 occ occ ces cisseisG0s S &} 
FLAX SEED, rough ........0e.-per7 bush 900 “ 9 50 


Clean... eeccoee eccceccscersccese s GO. — — —— 
FLOUR, Nortiern and Western.....per bbl. 444 “ 475 
PUNE cissteccsisesssmsiwesscte FRR § 
Southern...... cocccccccccces per bbl, 425 * 47 
Richmond City Mills ...........0..d0. 575 “ . 


TRV O a s.c cso aiesulese seas sieece sce cere e300; 2 87 oh 12 
HAMS, Smoked ceocrceerscccccccsso ces per lb. “8 “i 
WIGNIOU ss oss 06s Geiew esses scswoscslOe 4 sé 5 

AW inecwnss cescrass esscsccscceec per 100 lim, au 40 


HIDES, Dry Southern ....0+....e0+-per lb. 10) ss 1] 
HEMP, Russia, clean ........0...+e-perton. 180 00 ‘ 185 00 
American, water-rotted ......0..2..do0. 140 00 ‘* 180 00 
do dew-rotted .eer.cees..do. 9000 * 140 00 

ORS rie icvsicincis eosedsseieece cleeceiscaenius i 
HORNS Siebisises (eve eo epeleescsiese eles e Ore TUU 1 95 oe by 00. 
BRINE 660s6000secesecsseoucecsiccess Ol 5 8 
BEAD. .cacee eevee Pe ee re 
Sheet and bar...ccccceccccscecee oO. 
MEAL, COBiccscicsscoussncssesperhbh. 236) “ 366 
Corn..... o ccccccvccccccoccoc sper hhd. 1300 ‘ 13 50 
MOLASSES, New Orleans .........per gal. 


25 * 7 

MUSTARD, American ...0..0eecee-..per lb. 16 ‘8 31 
OATS, Northern.........e00eeeee-per bush. ao * 7 
Southern ...... © ccc cece ccsc cece oc a 6 f 23 

OIL, Linseed, American........+..e-per gal. (ES 80 
NO GBUOP i cig 0:00 c1b'0nie: 408i ssccleeen eaeeGlOs 90 “e 95 


MSW cibia'seosisinied ees w's scaees <eueselOs 55 e 65 
OIL CAKE secaccecccoscersoccosper 100 lbs. ] 00 6s eS 
PEAS, Field. eccccccccocccccccoe er bush, 1 25 oe 
PITCH... ccccccccccccccccccsocccee-porbbl 1193 1 37 
PLASTER OF PARIS.......e+0--perton. 200 “ ‘2 25 
Ground, in bbls... erce ecsocoes Per cwt. 50 ee ———_— 
PORK, Mess sec ccscecessoccsecceee sper DDI. 10 00 - 11 00 
Prime .cccccccceccecs wbslesewece cells 9 25 ve 10 12 





RICE. oc sce ccecccecseceeecesecesper 100 Ibs. 250 “ 300 
BRS IIN Gc: ces0'cescecesserseusrececcesPOrUnl. 65 “« 1 00 
RYE pele séweweceewsseeeeseceseeaper DUB. 63 “ 65 


SALT. occcccccocccccccccccccccecs por sack 135 ** 1 50 


SHOULDERS, Smoked...........s..perlb. 93 % 44 
PIGKIOG sac wietis wea eeeses eases ceueeGs 3 ss 4 

SPIRITS TURPENTINE, Southern per gal. 38 « 40 

SUGAR, New Orleans......++eeee0..per lb. 6 * 


7 
SUMAC, American..c.scccccesescee-per ton 2500 “ 27 50 
TALLOW... ocrccccsacccoccccccecee Per lh. ? 
TAR. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc sper bbl. 1 38 “6 1 75 
TIMOTHY SEED .,...-.20.....per 7 bush. 1400 * 16 00 
TOBACCO. 2. ccccccccccccccccccscvee per lb. 3 sé ri 
TURPENTINE.. .cccccescoccccceee per bbl. 2 37 bd 2 62 
WHEAT, Western.....+.eeseeeeeeper bush. a 95 
Southern cigras aie bes eieeelee GCs eence ss 85 “ 92 
WHISKEY, American eeercrcseecsece oper gal. 93 ““ 95 
WOOL, Saxony ececcccecccveccccoce oper lb. 35 66 50 
i eee 3 cts 30 66 35 
Half-blood 056060 600066066006 ess ce otlOs 
Commons s secccrscccccccsecesscee sl 








New York Cattle Market—October 16. 


At market, 950 beef Cattle, (300 from the south) 25 Cows and 
Calves, and 3,000 Sheep and Lambs. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle do not vary from last week, and we quote 
to correspond, viz: $3 50 to $5 50 for retailing qualities. 100 un- 
sold, and 20 taken for Bermuda. 

Cows and Calves.—All taken at $18 a $26. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Sales of 2,700 at $1 124 @ $3 for Sheep, and 
$la $2 373 for Lambs. 


Remarks. Ashes, are in fair demand. Coal in great request. 
Cotton is quite dull, aud neither buyer nor seller seems disposed to 
operate. Our next advices from Europe will probably affect the 
market, though in which way we hardly dare anticipate—we hope 
favorably, however. Export from the United States since Ist Sep- 
tember last, 7,342 bales ; same time last year, 15,898 ; same time 
year before, 21,673. Flourand Wheat are somewhat in demand, 
and at a trifle better prices ; still, we can not expect much higher 
rates to rule for the coming season. Corn, Rye, and Oats, in fair 
request. Hay is shipping in pretty large quantities. Hops are 
very dull and depressed. Jfolasses the same. New Beef is come 
ing in largely, and sells well. Pork, the prices rather unsettled. 
Rice and Sugar quite active. Tobacco not so firm. 

Stocks of a permanent kind continue without change, while 
there is plenty of gambling in the fancy kind. 

Money is abundant at advancing rates. Good paper can not be 
done for less than 4 to 5 per cent., and as many goods are now sold 
on long credits, we are of opinion it will soon still further advance. 
It is worth 6 to 7 per cent. on bond and mortgage, and difficult to 
be a In other matters we have nothing of especial interest 
to remark. 


BLACK GALLOWAY CATTLE. 


A pure-bred imported cow, and a bull of the Galloway or 
Kyloe breed of Scotch Highland cattle, are for sale in this vicin- 
ity. These animals are very fine of their kind, and were chosen 
from one of the most celebrated breeders of this stock in Scotland. 
The cow took several prizes at the agricultural shows before being 
shipped to this country, and gives a superior quality of milk. The 
bull is quite equal to the cow, and they will be sold at a reasonable 
price. 

Apply, post paid, to the Editor of this paper. 











A STOCK MAN WANTED TO GO SOUTH. 


A planter, in the state of Georgia, wishes to engage a faithful 
competent man to take charge of his stock. If he be married, and 
his wife be a good dairywoman, she will also find employment. 
The situation is in the interior of the country, and quite healthy. 
None need apply if above middle age, or who have not had some 
experience in their business in this country, and can bring the best 
of references. 

Address the Editor of this paper. 





SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Having, with my son, concluded to visit England, and perhaps 
France and Germany, with a view of becoming, by personal obser- 
vation, better acquainted with the great agricultural improvements 
of the day, as well as more especially to examine our own favorite 
departments of Stock, Stock-breeding, and Stock-growing, we 
have concluded to dispose of the principal part of our South-Down 
flock, consisting of ewes, lambs, and bucks—all of which are bred 
exclusively from the Glynde and Babraham flocks of John Ellman, 
Esq., and Jonas Webb, Esq., in England. More than this need 
not be said for their purity of blood, and excellence of descent. 

The flock is in the most perfect health, and we think it will be 
conceded, when seen, that the produce is in no way inferior to the 
imported sheep ; but it was advisable to sell them, that the farm 
should not become overstocked during our absence. 

Mr. Thomas Hollis of Gilbertsville, Butternuts, will take charge, 
and make sale of the sheep, on the ground selected for the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition of the American Institute, to be held in New 
York on the 18th and 19th of October, when the flock will be exe 
hibited, and sold without reserve. 

FRANCIS ROTCH. 


Butternuts, Otsego co. N. Y., Sept. 12th, 1843. 





FARM TO LET. 

Wanted to let on shares a Farm of 480 acres, 80 of which are 
well fenced and under good cultivation. It is well stocked with 
horned cattle aud horses, and has a good sup v of farming utensils, 
a two-story frame house, and large barn. e land is of the best 
quality, and well watered by two never-failing streams. It lies in 
a perfectly healthy region, on a high rolling prairie, 18 miles from 
Springfield, the capital of the State, and 35 miles from Pekin, on 
the river Illinois. The person making application for it must be 
a man of family, possess some capital, and give satisfactory refer- 
ence as to character. 


<a post paid to the Editor of this paper, 205 Broadway — 
ork. 
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STOCK FOR SALE, 
R. 8. Hevérckson & Co.. of Middletown, Butler county, Ohio, 
2 prommlv attend to orders for Short-Horn Cattle, Bakewell, Me- 
ne. South-Down, and Saxon Sheep ; also for Berkshire pigs from 
Windsor Castle. :mported from England, and twenty choice Berk- 
bite sows, a part of which were also imported. Windsor Castle 


q 


may 


stands 3 feet high. and is estimated by competent judges to weigh 
10%) ins. Pigs of crosses with the imported Kenilworth. the large 
Neen. Brfeid. and Grazier stocks, wiil hkewise be furnished. 


None bat choice specimens of any of tne ahuve stock will be sup- 
pued, and at prices corresponding with the times. Address, pust 


paid, as above. : 
R. H. HENDRICKSON & Co. 


Oct. 12th, 1843. 


SOUTH-DOWN AND LONG-WOOLLED 
SHEEP FOR SALE. 


Will te sold at Auction on Moudav the 23d of October next, 
atoll wack A.M., at Grid u. & mules west of Newburgh, 
eooui TO mead of South-Down Sheep, consisting of Bucks, Ewes, 
exc Lamhs. Thev sre a: bred from stock selected from the most 
celebrated Docks in Sussex, England, and imported hy the sub- 
SIT NETS 

Auss 20 head of choice Long-Wooilled Sheep, several of them 
imported S.& J. WAIT. 

Cumenheum, Aurust 24, 143. 2t 


CHEAP CASH BOOKSTORE, 
205 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Seurton & Miles. Publishers, and dealers in Books in every de- 
particent of Literatare. at very reduced prices for cash. 
S.4 M. pubush the following Book, which should be in every 


family inthe United States: GUNN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
or the Poor Man’s Friend. 

Among the many publications of more than doubtful utility, with 
which our presses groan, itis pleasant to offer tothe public one 
which, while it can not injure the mental and moral powers, is ca- 
pable of improving our health and prolonging our days. It is 
now about ten years since this work was first published, since 
which time it has passed through many large editions, and the 
astonishing number of one hundred thousand copies has been sold 
in the southern and western states, and the demand is increasing. 

It has just been revised and corrected, containing 900 pages, and 
executed in superior style. People may be disposed to smilie when 
we tell them that they can save money by purchasing this book, 
but we think we can satisfy them that such is the fact, In every 
family more or less is paid yearly for doctor's bills. A child is 
taken with a fever, or some other complaint, and from ignorance 
nothing is or can be done effectually to check it. The physician 
is called, and a large bill 18 contracted; whereas, had GuNN’s 
Domestic MEDICINE been on hand, a remedy could easily have 
been found which would have checked the disease in its first stage, 
and not only have saved the purse, but perhaps the life. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT. 

The Rev. B. G. Noble proposes to establish an Agricultural 
Institute, ou his Farm in the town of Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Loration is on the east bank of the harbor, within a few minutes 
walk of the charches, surrounded by agreeable rural scenery. 

The fall course of instroction will embrace the natural sciences, 
With their eppheation w agriculture, and all the branches of a fin- 
ished Euglinh edacation. 

Tie winter term will commence on the first Wednesday of Octo- 
ber, and the summer term on the first Wednesday of = fog The 
spring end autumn vacations will be each four weeks. 

Expenses. For Board, Tuition, Washing, and Fuel, will be 
for each term of twenty-two weeks, % 

Payment to be made for each term in advance. 

The pupil should be provided bed and bedding. Application to 
be made to the Rev. B. G. Noble, Bridgeport, Connecticut, or to 
the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 2t 


American Agriculturist Almanac for 1844. 


This work comprises 64 pages, double columns octavo, with 
AUMerous wood cots, price $8 per hundred, 124 cents each. In 
the contents will be found—Agricultural Statistics of the United 
States—Aspects and Nodes— Astronomical Calendars for Montreal, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans-— 
Ciaracters and Names of the Planets, &c.—Farmers’ Northern 
Calendars, with particular directions for the management of the 
Ferm, Cattle, Fruit and Flower Garden, &c,.—Southern Calendars 
fur the Planter and Farmer, with explicit directions for the cul- 
ture end harvesting of Cotton, Rice, Tobacco, &c., &c. 
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AYRSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE CATTLE. 
Supenor cows aud great milkers, of the Ayrshire and Yorkshire 
stuck, recently imported from Scotland and England, can be had 
ou reesousble terms, They are in the vicinity of this city, and can 
Le seen avy time, upon a fow hours’ notice, 
Apply, post puid, to the Editor of this paper. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Published Monthly, each number containing 32° pages, royai 
octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is one cent in the State, 
or within 100 miles of its publication, and one and a half cents, 
if over 100 miles, without the State. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at One Dollar, if not exceed- 
ing twelve lines, and in the same proportion, if exceeding that 
number. 

> Remit through Postmasters, as the law allows. 

Editors of Newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 


; such notice to this Office. 


Volume 1 of THR AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, with table of 
contents complete, for sale at $1; handsomely bound in cloth, 
$125. It is a neat and tasteful book, and makes a handsome 
premium for distribution with Agricultural Societies ; to which, 
when several copies are ordered, a liberal discount will be made. 

U> To prevent confusion, all letters merely ordering this work, 
or enclosing money for subscriptions, should be addressed to Saxton 
& Miles, 205 Broadway, post-paid or franked by the Postmaster, 

Communications for publication, to be directed to the Editor ; 
and all private letters, or those on business disconnected with the 
paper, should be addressed, simply, A. B. Allen, 205 Broadway. 
New York. 





BUSINESS AGENCY. 


The Subscriber will attend promptly to the execution of all or- 
ders fur the purchase of stock, agricultural implements, or mer- 
chandise of any kind ; also the negotiation of loans, sales of lands, 
payment of taxes, &c. He has been more or less engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits in this city for ten years, and has an extensive 
acquaintance with moneyed men, and a thorough knowledge of 
business in general. Cash or produce must invariably be in hand, 
before orders fur purchases can be executed. 

A. B. ALLEN. 


205 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


John Halsall, Bookseller, St. Louis, Mo. 
G. S. Tuintor, Bookseller, Natchez, Miss. 
J. B. Steele, New Orleans. 

Saxton, Peirce, & Co., Boston. 

Arthur D. Phelps. Boston. 

R. H. Hendrickson, Middletown, Ohio. 
E. Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y. 

H. Kirkland, Northampton, Mass. 
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